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Memoirs from 1754 to 1758, by James Earl Waldegrave, K.G. 
one of His Mayesty’s Privy Council in the Reign of George II. 
and Governor to the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IIT. 
4to. Pp. 176. John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1821. 


We need not advert to the general disappointment experienced 
by the public on the perusal of these Memoirs. Expectation 
had been worked up to the highest pitch, and therefore they 
did not give that satisfaction which they otherwise would have 
done. By dint of broad margin, distant lines, and large print, 

John Murray has contrived to make a quarto, and charge 
twenty-five shillings for what might have been easily afforded 
at the square root ef that sum. And here we must step out 
of our way to reprobate the heavy expense which the public 
are made to pay for every object of rational curiosity. Voy- 
ages, travels, nay, even novels, are published at full half more 
than they might be, and still leave a very sufficient profit. Be- 
sides this fantastic quarto fashion, we have margins so broad, 

that the book may be easily cut down to an octavo, 

This volume contains an account of four years only of Lord 
Waldegrave’s public life, from 1754 to 1758, and published 
so long after the events recorded, much of the interest is lost. 
But it affords an additional proof, if that were wanting, of the 
thraldom in which our monarchs were held by the great fami- 
lies before his late Majesty broke up the system. Still, indeed, 
too much influence is retained by some, who thus push into 
offices and employments, and particularly ecclesiastical, those 
who are by no means proper for them. If some mode could be 
adopted of materially diminishing this influence, without 
strengthening the democratic part of our system, the country 
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2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


would be greatly benefitted, and ministers might rely on their 
own exertions only for support and popularity. ‘They would 
be unfettered by obligations, and at liberty to use their own 
discretion. In compiling memoirs, and making observations 
on cotemporaries, the writer can go no farther than the limits 
of his own understanding will permit. His prejudices or his 
weakness, his partiality or his hostilities, will doubtless affect 
his relation, and we think the fullowing account given by his 
Lordship of his late Majesty when Prince of Wales, will not 
place him high on the score of accuracy. 


«“ PRINCE OF WALES. 


* The Prince of Wales is entering into his 2ist year, and it 
would be unfair to decide upon his character in the early stages of 
life, when there is so much time for improvement. 

** [lis parts, though not excellent, will be found very tolerable, 
if ever they are properly exercised. 

** He is strictly honest, but wants that frank and open behaviour 
which makes honesty appear amiable. 

** When he had a very scanty allowance, it was one of his fa- 
vourite maxims that men should be just before they are generous : 
his income is now very considerably augmented, but his generosity 
has not increased in equal proportion. : 

** His religion is free from all hypocrisy, but is not of the most 
charitable sort ; he has rather too much attention to the sins of 
his neighbour. 

“« He has spirit, but not of the active kind ; and does not want 
resolution, but it is mixed with too much obstinacy. 

“‘ He has great command of his passions, and will seldom do 
wrong, except when he mistakes wrong for right; but as often as 
this dall happen, it will be difficult to undeceive him, because he 
18 uncommonly indolent, and has strong prejudices, 

** His want of application and aversion to business would be far 
less dangerous was he eager in the pursuit Of pleasure 5 for the 
transition from pleasure to business is both shorter and easier 
than from a state of total inaction, 

“* He has a kind of unhappiness in his temper, which, if it be not 
conquered before it has taken too deep a root, will be a source of 
frequent anxiety. Whenever he is displeased, his anger does not 
break out with heat and violence ; but he becomes sullen and 
silent, and retires to his closet ; not to compose his mind by study 
or contemplation, but merely to indulge the melancholy enjoy- 
ment of bis own ill hamour. Even when the fit is ended, unfa- 
vourable symptoms very frequently return, which indicate that 
on certain occasions his Royal Highness has too correct a memory: 

‘ Though I have mentioned his good and bad qualities, without 
flattery, and without aggravation, allowances shoutd still be made 
en account of his youth, and his bad education: fer though the 
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Memoirs of Earl Waldegrave. 8 


Bishop of Peterborough, now Bishop of Salisbury, the preceptor ; 
the sub-governor ; and Mr, Scott, the sub-preceptor, were men 
of sense, men of learning, and worthy, good men, they had but 
little weight and influence, The mother and the nursery always 
prevailed,” 


It will be acknowledged that very little of the above charac 
ter has proved true. To give any extract from these Memoirs, 
so as to be intelligible to the reader, is nearly impossible, from 
the intimate connexion of the relation. There are, however, 
two or three passages capable of being separated, and these we 
shall produce. The following anecdote is amusing enough. 


«* All previous articles being now settled, the session of parlia- 
ment opened with a speech from the throne, which, by its style 
and substance, appeared to be the work of a uew speech-maker. 
The militia, which his Majesty had always turned into ridicule, 
being strongly recommended ; the late administration censured, 
and the uncourtly addresses of the preceding summer received the 
highest commendations, 

‘¢ But though his Majesty found it necessary to talk this lan- 
guage to his parliament, in cominon conversation he made a frank 
declaration of his real sentiments: particularly being informed 
that an impudent printer was to be punished for having published 
a spurious speech, he answered that he hoped the man’s punish- 
ment would be of the mildest sort, because he had read both, and 
as far as he understood either of them, he liked the spurious speech 
better than his own.” 


On the last attempt made by Lord W. to form an adminis- 
tration, he was requested by his Majesty, George II., to give 
his opinion freely, to which, when he had so done, the King 
replied as follows. 


‘* His Majesty heard every thing I said with great patience ; 
and answered with some cheerfulness, that according to my de- 
scription, his situation was not much to be envied; but he could 
assure me it was infinitely more disagreeable than I represented it. 
That he believed few princes had been exposed to such treatment ; 
that we were angry because he was partial to his electorate, though 
he desired nothing more to be doue for Hanover than what we 
were bound in honor and justice to do for any country whatsoever, 
when it was exposed to danger entirely on our account, 

‘¢ That we were, indeed,a very extraordinary people, conti- 
nually talking of our constitution, laws, and liberty. That as to 
our constitution, he allowed it to be a good one, and defied any 
man to produce a single iustance wherein he had exceeded his 
proper limits. That he never meant to screen or protect any servant 
who had done amiss ; but wa had aright to chose those who 
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were to serve him, though, at present, so far from having an option, 
he was not even allowed a negative. 


«* That as to our laws, we passed near a hundred every session, 
which seemed made for no other purpose, but to afford us the 
pleasure of breaking them: and as to our zeal for liberty, it was in 
itself highly commendable; but our notions must be somewhat 
singular, when the chief of the nobility chose rather to be the de- 


pendents and followers of a Duke of Newcastle than to be the 
friends and counsellors of their sovereign,” 


We may hence estimate the real patriotism of our great 
families. Few individuals seem to have the good of the coun- 
try truly at heart, but are ever ready to sacrifice much to their 
private interests, their pride, or their animosity. In the most 
peaceable times the situation of a king in this country seems 
never to have been desirable, nor can we well imagine a station 
less capable of happiness. Ministers take the glory of suc- 
cess, they harass the monarch with their own dissensions, 
and leave him scarcely the enjoyment of his own domestic com- 
forts. 


Well, therefore, may Lord Waldegrave conclude in the fol- 
‘lowing words. 


‘¢ T have now finished my relation of all the material transactions 
wherein I was immediately concerned ; and though [ can never 
forget my obligations to the kindest of masters, I have been too 
long behind the scenes, I have had too near a view of the machinery 


of a court, to envy any man either the power of a minister, or the 
favour of princes,” 
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The Natural History of Anis ; by M. P. Huber, Member of the 
Physical and Natural History Society of Geneva, and corres- 
ponding Member of the Natural History Societies of Tarne 
and Garonne, &c. ‘Translated from the French, with addi- 


tional Notes, by J. R. Johnson, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Long- 
man and Co. 1820. 





THE creation affords infinite sources of contemplation to the 
human mind. If the construction of the skeleton convinced 
an ancient anatomist that there must be a Supreme Being of 
infinite wisdom and power, how would he have felt his con- 
victions strengthened, had he known these entomological mi- 
nutiz discovered to us by the microscope. What to the 
naked eye, or inattentive spectator, appears to be confusion 
and irregularity, turns out, when inspected by better optics, 
to be harmony and wonderful contrivance. May we not apply 


this fact, by way of analogy, to the public as well as private 
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Natural History of Ants : translated from the French. § 


affairs. How many individuals seem to labour in vain. Their 
integrity, their contrivance, their perseverance, and ingenuity, 
seem ever to fail them. Disappointment continually per- 
plexes their endeavours, and they appear abandoned 'of every 
thing but hope. Yet this adversity and apparent confusion 
often produce the most desirable results. ‘Tranquillity and 
content are finally attained, whilst past labours become sub- 
jects for grateful contemplation. But in surveying these tur- 
moils the mind usually requires what may aid it, as the micro- 
scope does the eye. Since this can seldom be obtained, we 
should avail ourselves of the conviction procured by past ex- 
perience, that nothing sublunary is from chance. Hence, 
under all cases, perseverance must be our maxim, and to hope 
for the best by doing the best for ourselves. Do we observe 
the minutest perfection in these almost invisible insects? Do 
we find them living in societies, acting by regular laws, asso- 
ciating for specific purposes, guided by an unerring instinct, 
and almost surely effecting these various purposes ? We must 
not, we cannot doubt, but that every proper purpose will be 
in like manner obtained by us, if we carefully labour for the 
same. We cannot be of less value than these animacula, 
Such reflections naturally arise when contemplating the 
wonderful scene here laid before us by Mr. Huber. That ants 
were a provident set of insects has long been known, that they’ 
congregated together, the surface of our fields frequently as- 
sures us, but that they kept their milk cows was, perhaps, 
never suspected before, and may be almost deemed incredible 
now. We could have wished that our readers might have 
perused much of the wonderful economy exhibited by these 
insects, but this volume is drawn up in the usual French style. 
The facts are buried in a mass of verbiage, and Mr. Johnson, 
the translator, would have done the public a much more ac- 
ceptable office, had he submitted to the labour of abridgment. 
Here are four hundred pages, which might be reduced to one 
half without any loss of information. We shall, however, 
proceed to give such extracts as may be most instructive. 


‘© What follows proves that the workman, on discovering his error, 
knew how to rectify it 

A wall had been erected with the view of sustaining a vaulted 
ceiling, still incomplete, that had been projected from “the wall of 
the opposite chamber. The workman who began constructing it, 
had given it too little elevation to ineet the opposite partition upon 
which it was to rest. Had it been continued on the original plan, 
it must infallibly have met the wall at about one-half of its height, 
and this it was necessary to avoid. This state of things very forci- 
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bly claimed my attention; when one of the ants, arriving at the 
place, and visiting the works, appeared to be struck by the difficulty 
which presented itself ; but this it as soon obviated, by taking down 
the ceiling and raising the wall upon which it reposed. It then, in 
my presence, constructed a new ceiling with the fragments of the 
former one.” 


This extract proves that these little animals can both err 
in building, and yet correct their errors before the completion 
of the work makes the discovery. Hence Mr. Huber makes 
the following remarks. 


‘¢ From these observations, and a thousand similar, I am eonvin- 
ced that each ant acts independently of its companions. The first 
who conceives a plan of easy execution, immediately gives the sketch 
of it; others have only to continue what this has begun, judging, 
from an inspection of the first labours, in what they ought to en- 
gage, They can all lay down plans, and continue to polish or 
retouch their work as occasion requires, The water furnishes the 
cement they require, and the sun and air harden the materials of 
which their edifice is composed. They have no other chisel than 
their teeth, no other compass than their antennz, and no other 
trowel than their fore-feet, of which they make use in an admirable 
manner, to afix and consolidate the moistened earth. 

These, then, are the material and mechanical means which they 
einploy in their building. In following an instinct purely mechani- 
cal, they might execute with precision, a geometrical and invariable 
plan, construct walls of equal length and breadth, vaulted ceilings, 
whose curve would only require a servile obeissance, and we should 
have been but moderately surprised by their industry : but to form 
these irregular domes, composed of so many stories ; to distribute 
in a convenient, yet varied manner, the apartments they include, and 
to seize the most favourable time for their labours, but especially to 
vary them according to circumstances; to profit by the points d'ap- 
pus that may present themselves ; and to judge of the advantage of 
such and such operations, is it not necessary they should be en- 
dowed with faculties closely approaching intelligence, and that, 
far from considering them as automatons, Nature allows them te 
perceive the intention of those labours in which they have been en- 

aged ? 
a I could readily bring forward numberless examples of the indus- 
try of ants, in still mentioning after what manner several other 
species construct their abode ; but, not to abuse or weary the pa- 
tience of my readers, I shall not enter into a detail of the labours 
of the Field Ants, who build little chambers, one above the other, 
along the stems of plants, and who can, in time of need, connect 
grainsof sand, by juxta-position alone, or by the admixture of a 
little moistened earth; nor of those of the Sanguine Ant, who are 
enabled to form from earth, dry leaves, and other materials, a cem- 
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Natural History of Ants : translated from the French. F 


pact tissue, diffieult to break, and impenetrable to water; nor of 
those covered galleries, which the Brown Ants construct with earth, 
conducting from their nest to the feet of trees, and sometimes even 
tothe origin of the branches, for the purpose of arriving with 
greater security at the places where they find their food,” 


Huber speaks of twelve different kinds of ants common on 
the continent, Of all these the workers are neuters and have no 
wings, the males and females are both winged. But the females, 
soon after their impregnation, lose their wings, and the males 
die a natural death. Some of the females are retained by the 
workers to preserve the colony from depopulation, Others fly 
away, and found fresh colonies in distant places, The eggs 
being laid, at the end of fifteen days a little worm, or larve, 
quits the shell, its body transparent, without any rudiment of 
feet or antenne. In this state they are constantly fed by the 
workers. 


« Theants do not prepare for their larvae provisions de bouche, as 
happens with several species of bees and other insects, which provide 
before-hand for the wauts of their little ones ; they give them every 
day the nourishment best suited to their condition; the instinct of 
the larvz is sufficiently developed, to euable them to demand and 
receive their repast, in the same way as the young of birds receive 
it from their parents, When hungry, they erect their body, and 
search with their mouth that of the workers, who are appoiated to 
nourish them, The ant then separates its mandibles, and allows 
them to take from its very mouth the fluids they seek, 

‘* 1 know not if these fluids undergo any change in the body of the 
workers, but I am far from believing it to be the case, since I have 
often seen the ants offer them nourishment, almost immediately 
after they had themselves taken it; perhaps honey and sugar dis- 
sulved in water, I presume, however, that the regimen is propor- 
tioned to the age and sex of each individual, that the aliment is 
more substantial the nearer the time of their metamorphosis, and 
that more is given to the larve of females than to those of the 
workers and males; but the questions which have reference to the 
quality and quantity of these aliments are of difficult solution : 
however, as itis of some importance to ascertain if the nourishment 
which the larva takes has any influence upon the development of 
the sexes in the females of ants, as obtains in bees, I purpose mak- 
ing some experiments by nourishing myself the larve of different 
species. Let us at present follow the workers in the last care they 
bestow upon the larve ; it is not sufficient to lay them in the sun 
and give them food ; it is still necessary to keep them remarkably 
clean. These insects, therefore, who in point of tenderness to the 
young committed to their charge, do not yield to any of the females 
of the larger animals, pass their tongue and mandibles continually 
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over their bodies, and thus render them perfectly white.* The ants 
have also another occupation; that of extricating them from their 
cuticle, which becomes distended and soft at the period of their 
transformation.” 


Having thus given some account of their mode of building 
and their propagation, we shall now proceed to that part which 
appeared to ourselves most novel, and is, probably, the same 
novelty to our readers, namely, that ants of some descriptions 


keep in their colonies what may be fairly termed their milk 
cows. 





«© * As these insects evince so much attachment to the charge 
committed to their care, I was desirous of ascertaining if they would 
show equal concern for the offspring of another species. For this 
purpose, I visited a nest inhabited by the little black ant, where 
there were only larvz, and removed a few toa nest occupied by the 
yellow ant, containing only pupz. Here they lay fora time unno- 
ticed, At length, one or two of the ants took them up, with the 
intention of carrying them away, when another, who appeared sta- 
tioned as centinel, ran violently against and overthrew them, thus 
occasioning them to relinquish their hold ; this part of the nest was 
at length deserted, the larvze were left where first deposited, aud 
the centinel retired. At thistime not a single ant was within view. 
In about five minutes a little troop sallied forth, and, as if acting 
under some general impulse, carried off their unwelcome visitors to 
ove of their underground apartments. Visiting this nest from day 
to day, I never afterwards saw these larve, and therefore, conclude 
they had been set apart, where, from neglect, they had perished. 
Had the larvee been brought up in common with those of their own 
family, I must have known it ; for, as I before said, the nest con- 
tained pupe only. In an after-visit to this nest, I reversed the 
experiment, by carrying away sume of the pupae, and placing them 
in the nest from which I had before taken the larva. This done, a 
similar scene took place. The pupxe were at first regarded with 
indifference. Someof the inhabitants then attempted a removal, 
to which there was, for a time, strong opposition. In a few minutes, 
however, they were carried off to the subterranean chambers, In 
these experiments, there was this slight difference: in the former 
instance, the ants retired, as it would seem, to deliberate; in the 
latter, they remained the whole time within sight, a little distance 
from the pupa. Had the larve or pupe been suffered to remain 
where first placed, this would have greatly embarrassed the ants in 
their daily operations, this being the spot where they were in the 
habit of bringing their young to enjoy the sun’s warmth. But why 
they should take them under ground, in preference to carrying and 
depositing them beyond the nest, is a question I can only answer by 
supposing they there conveyed them to insure their certain destruc 
tion, and thus prevent further molestation.”—T. 
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There is an insect pretty well known from its being con- 
stantly found on the moss rose, curling the leaves of the nec- 
tarine, and swarming on every tree and plant of the field, 
called the aphis, or puceron. ‘The honey-dew which frequently 
glistens on the leaves, is the excrementitious effusion of these 
insects. This fluid is eagerly sought after by bees and 
ants. 


«6 T observed a branch of a thistle, covered with Brown Ants and 
pucerons, and voticed that the latter regulated the time when they 
discharged this secretion ; but I remarked, that it very rarely passed 
at the natural period, and that the pucerons, stationed at some dis- 
tance from the ants, scattered it afar off, by a movement somewhat 
resembling the kicking or wincing of a horse. How happened it, 
then, that the ants, wandering upon the branches, displayed bellies 
remarkable for their size, and evidently filled with some kind of 
liquid. This is what I learned, by watching closely a single ant, 
whose movements I am about to describe. I saw it, at first, pass, 
without stopping, some pucerons, which it did not however disturb. 
It shortly after stationed itself near one of the smallest, and ap- 
peared to caress it, by touching the extremity of its body, alternately 
with its antenna, with an extremely rapid movement. I saw, with 
much surprise, the fluid proceed from the body of the puceron, 
and the ant take it in its mouth, Its antenne were afterwards 
directed to a much larger puceron than the first, which, on being 
caressed after the same manner, discharged the nourishing fluid in 
greater quantity, which the ant immediately swallowed: it then 
passed to a third which it caressed, like the preceding, by giving it 
several gentle biows, with the antenna, on the posterior extremity 
of the body ; the liquid was ejected at the same moment, and the 
ant lapped itup. It then proceeded to a fourth ; this, probably 
already exhausted, resisted its action. The ant, who in all proba- 
bility knew it had nothing to hope for by remaining there, quitted 
it for a fifth, from whom it obtained its expected supply. It now 
returned, perfectly contented, to its nest.”* 





«s * The more we contemplate the works of nature, and observe 
the means she employs in her ordinary operations, the more will our 
admiration be excited. Who, for one moment, could suppose, that, 
as in the instance before us, what is used as food by one animal, 
should, on its passage through the body, become the food of ano- 
ther, and thus discharge a double office! Who could suppose 
that excrementitious matter, of whatever kind, after supporting 
myriads of living beings, should, on undergoing decomposition, and 
beivg separated into its primary elements, enter into those several 
combinations, that diffuse a charming variety around us! How 
wise is this provision ! how admirable this contrivance! Were it 
otherwise, we should be perpetually breathing an atmosphere, 
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This note does the translator credit. Huber seems totally 
insensible to the beautiful display of Providence before 
him. Here is not a single expression which might not be 
used by a stranger viewing the manufactories of Birmingham. 
How unaccountable is such insensibility ! or do men use the 
word nature until they think there is some distinct Being with 
faculties for perpetually keeping up these wonders of. the 
creation? The fact, indeed, of ants perpetually seeking after 
this honey-dew was generally known. But Mr, Huber had 
observed that the yellow ants, commonly called the red ants, 
their body being of a pale yellow colour, slightly transparent, 
and covered with hair, were never found wandering in search 
of food. Still they are numerous in our meadows and orchards. 
Excited by this reflection, he tried to discover their food, and 
this was the result. 


‘s [ knew where all the other ants sought and obtained their 
nourishment; but I could not ascertain what these did to exist, and 
what aliment they could furnish themselves with, without quitting 
their habitation; when, one day, having turned up the earth of 
which their nest was composed, to discover if they had any provision, 
I found it to contain the pucerons. I saw them at the roots of the 
grass which surrounded the ant-hill. They were assembled in con- 
siderable numbers, and were of different species : the most common 
were of a flesh colour and of a round form; others were white, and 
had the body more flattened ; but they were of the same genius. 
There were also some that were green and violet coloured, others 
with black and green rays ; the latter stood higher upon their legs, 
and were much lounger. Some were removed toa great depth, at- 
tached to the deeper part of the roots ; others were wandering about 
in the midst of the ants, either in the upper or under-ground 
chambers. The ants appeared toseize the favourable moment for 
taking their food ; they acted in the ordinary manner, and always 
with the same success. This clearly explained, why the ants of 





charged with noisome efHuvia, and living in the very charnel-house 
of destruction. In the hands of nature nothing is lost; all is life 
and activity ;: even the death of one being, is but a commencement 
of the existence of another. Vapours raised from the sea, and 
Aoating in the upper regions of the air, collect into clouds ; these, 
on a reduction of temperature, yield their contents to the thirsty 
earth: the waters, after fulfilling their appointed office, pass-from 
the mountains by athousand rills, into the plains; here, by their 
junction, they form rivers, which, taking a circuitous course, empty 
themselves into theocean. Thus we see nature engaged in running 
a perpetual round, and the waters, after cooling the atmosphere aud 
refreshing the earth, return to that source whence they originally 
sprung.”’==T, | 
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this species did not quit their abode, since they had, withou 
leaving it, all that was necessary for their support, 

‘‘I was anxious to verify this discovery, by looking into several 
nests of the Yellow Ants, where I always found the pucerons. They 
may be readily seen after warm raius ; for they at that time keep 
near the surface of the ground: the plants upon which they are 
stationed may be then readily plucked up by the roots, without 
crushing these insects, which happens when the earth is too dry. 
[ soon found that the Yellow Ants were extremely jealous of these 
insects ; they took them often in their mouths, and carried them to 
the bottom of the nest ; at other times, they brought them up among 
them, or followed them with much solicitude, I profited by the 
information I had acquired of their way of life, so as to nourish, 
at my own residence, one of their colonies, I placed the ants ina 
glazed box, with their pucerons, leaving in the earth I gave them 
the roots of some plants, whose branches vegetated without. | 
watered from time to time the ant-hill, and in this manner, the 
plants, the pucerons, and the ants themselves, found in this appae 
ratus abundant nourishment. The ants made no attempt to escape ; 
they appeared to have nothing to desire; they took care of their 
larvz and females, with the same affection as in their own nest; 
they also paid great attention to the pucerons, and never injured 
them. The latter did not seem to labour under the slightest fear ; 
they allowed themselves to be carried from place to place, and rested 
in the spot chosen by their guardians, When the auts wished to 
displace them, they began caressing them with their antenne, 
hoping thereby, to induce them to abandon the rvots, or to withdraw 
their trunk from the cavity in which it was inserted ; they afterwards 
took them up gently in their mandibles, and carried them with the 
same care as the larve of their own species. I witnessed the same 
ant remove, successively, three of these insects, much larger than 
itself, and convey them to a darkened chamber. There was one 
which made a long resistance, probably by not being enabled, at 
the moment, to withdraw its trunk, which might have been buried 
deeply in the wood. I was much amused in observing the various 
attempts made by this ant, to induce it to quit its hold ; it caressed 
and seized it alternately, until it at length yielded to its wishes. The 
ants do not employ this gentle method, when they labour under an 
apprehension that these insects may be taken away from them by 
the ants of another species, living near their habitation, or when we 
happen to tread too heavily on the grass under which they are con- 
cealed, for they then seize upon them directly, and carry them off to 
the under-ground chambers, I have seen the ants of two neighe 
bouring nests disputing about their pucerons; when the ants of 
one nest were enabled to enter the habitation of their neighbours, 
they purloined these insects, which were, after a time, often recovered 
by their original possessors. The ants know full well the value of 
these little animals, which, it would appear, had been created for 
them ;—they constitute their sole wealth, an ant-hill being wore os 
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less rich, as it is more or less provided with pucerons; they are in 
fact their cattle, their cows, their goats, &c. Who could have 
imagined that the ants were a pastoral tribe! But a question here 
presents itself of some interest :—Do the pucerons, which I have 
constantly found in nests of this species, come of their own free 
will to reside there, or are they brought thither by the ants? the 
latter appears to me most probable, for the ants are in the habit of 
carrying them continually from place to place, and are the indivi- 
duals who receive all the advantages attending this relation.” 


It is afterwards observed, that four or five species of ants 
also keep their pucerons, but in much smaller numbers. This 
strange discovery seems, indeed, to be corroborated by other 
incidents observed by Mr. Huber, but we know not if corro- 
borated by any other observer. 

There is one other discovery which deserves notice, namely, 
that ants are torpid during the severity of winter. Mr. 
H. denies that they lay up corn, but says, that when the tem- 
perature is reduced to the second degree of Reaumer under 
the freezing point, 27° Farenheit, the ants and pucerons be- 
come alike torpid. At all other times, even in winter, the ants 
seek these insects under ground among roots, &c. and are fed 
by them. We confess this appears to us very doubtful, and 
since it is well known that they carry off corn, worms, flies, 
and a variety of other articles of food to their nests, it cannot 
be for any other purpose than storing those articles up. We 
have ourselves seen a worm, of several inches long, dragged 
away by these little labourers. It is probable, that all these 
articles being too large for introducing whole into the nest, are 
divided into minute particles and then stored up. By this 
division, these stores escape the eye of the naturalist, and 
appear to him but the pellets of the walls, or the rubbish of 
the building. Mr. Huber himself admits the fact, of their 
carrying off a quantity of grain, and we would ask him for 
what purpose is this done? It would be far less trouble to 
feed on the spot, if it were not laid up for the winter.* 

Although this volume contains much curious informatiof, 
yet it is most tiresome to peruse. Every incident is so diluted 
by wandering observations, questions put in one page to be 
answered in the next, and excursions to other matters, that 
the reader is tired before he arrives at the end of the subject. 
If Mr. Johnson should undertake any other of Mr. Huber’s 
works, we would entreat him to give us an abridgment. 


— 





* It appears from p. 239, that the ants keep up the breed of 
the pucerons themselves, aud are as careful of the puceron egys as 
of their own. | 
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The Poems of Caius Valerius Catullus Translated. Witha 
Preface and Notes. By the Hon. George Lamb. 3 vols. 
Svo. Murray, Albemarle-street. 1821. 


WE do not know that a new translation of Catullus was at all 
wanted, still less should we have recommended his writings for 
the amusement of a scholar’s leisure hours. The chief sub- 
ject is Lesbia, whom our translator agrees with most com- 
mentators to have been the infamous sister of the infamous 
Clodius, whose name is stigmatized in Cicero’s oration for 
Coelius by every disgrace of which a female can be guilty. So 
that the mind actually revolts at her praise, and despises the 
man who thus wails after a woman, a murderess, and the ge- 
neral prostitute of Rome. Yet there is in some persons a 
certain acquiescence in such turpitude, and marriages with 
such characters are not rare among us. A nobleman after 
burying his lady, of high birth and purest morals, who left as 
pledges of her love some beautiful daughters behind her, took 
in her stead, and placed at the head of his establishment, the 
guardian of his daughters, their example in life, and introducer 
into the world, a common well-known strumpet from St. 
James’s Place. Anda young senator supposes that, by wed- 
lock, he has secured to himself the fidelity of a Cambridge 
street-walker. By long or early familiarity with scenes of 
licentiousness and profligate society, even by frequent perusal 
of libidinous publications the mind loses its purity and discri- 
mination, nay, acquires a relish for what is odious, and be- 
comes reconciled to what strikes others with horror. A man 
thus contaminated never gets freed from these impurities, 
death itself deters him not, nor awakens any salutary reflec- 
tions. We knew such a person who had lived long in an inces- 
tuous connexion, die without remorse, or even recollection of 
futurity. When his medical attendants told him that he had 
but a very short time to live, he exclaimed, Then I can’t 
finish the grey mare’s pedigree! And his only solicitude was, 
that she should besold for her full value, threatening his servants 
if that should not be the case, to return amongst them again !!! 
How dreadful to live and die in such a state of perfect obdu- 
racy, and how cautious should we be, lest by any means our 
minds should be rendered equally callous. The extreme im- 
propriety of many Poems written by Catullus, has obliged Mr. 
Lambe to omit them, and had he turned his attention wholly 
to some purer author, it would have honoured his powers of 
selection. At this hour of contest between the good and 
evil principle among us, when so many are professedly Atheists, 
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and blasphemy is encouraged by subscription, and sedition 
supported by charities, no patriot and no christian would assist 
vice by palliating its excesses, or render them less offensive by 
a decent veil. We have here assumed that the Hon. George 
Lamb is entitled to both the above characters of patriot and 
christian. They are, it is true, somewhat unfashionable titles ; 
yet, from the Preface we imagine, and we hope, that our 
translator is not wholly indifferent to them. 

Mr. Lamb introduces himself to us by Reflections before 


Publication, which commences thus :— 


«¢ The pleasing task, which oft a calm has lent 
To lull disease and soften discontent ; 

Has still made busy life’s vacations gay, 

And saved from idleness the leisure day : 

In many a musing walk and lone retreat, 

That task is done ;—I may not say, complete. 
Now, have I heart to see the flames devour 
The work of many a pleasurable hour ? 

Deep in some chest must [ my offspring thrust, 
To know no resurrection from the dust ; 

Or shall I, printing in this age of paper, 

Add to th’ unnumber’d stars another taper, 
Waves to the ocean, sands to ocean’s shore, 
To countless hosts one living rhymer more ? 
Yet, ere these bands their new recruit entice, 
I’li ask, what poets never take, advice,” 


Then, after hearing advice from a knowing friend, and a 
— lawyer, whom he employs Catullus to answer for 
im, we have the following conclusion. 


«* Yet forth, nor fear the sternness nor the jest 
Of honest critics public and profest ; 

Who with the author have a common aim, 

And toil like him for profit and for fame, 

But only pray from their award your due, 

Not the flat praises of some friend's review ; 
Who all his subtle candour will devote 

Not to describe the work, but him who wrote. 
Pray for a judge to whom you’re quite unknown, 
To tell your verse’s faults and not your own,” 


After this poetical Introduction we have a Preface, containing 
the Life of Catullus, with some preliminary observations re- 
specting the following translation. As we learn nothing new 
from this Life, suffice it to say that it appears, but very re- 
luctantly on the part of the writer, that dissipation and profli- 
gacy shortened the days of Catullus, which certainly did not 
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exceed forty years, according to others not thirty. How strange 
it is that men will not take warning from these repeated proofs 
of the injurious effects of vice. It is a fact, that according to 
the rules of virtue, more sensual pleasure would be enjoyed 
by individuals, than is obtained by their breach. Whoever 
reflects that the world is made for all not for one, and that the 
laws of religion intend to convey an equal portion of earthly 
comforts to each, will perceive the necessity and advantage of 
restraint. Even in those nations where polygamy and concu- 
binage are allowed, they are rarely practised, and their disad- 
vantages are notorious. So here Catullus, who might for many 
years have enjoyed all the pleasure of which his constitution was 
capable, for many years under a system of temperate restraint, 
is cut off early in life by excesses which gave no delight, but 
jaded the sealant, and disappointed his wishes. 

From such a course of life we cannot expect any production 
superior to that which has come down to us. And he whose 
abilities and powers might have rivalled Virgil, has suffered 
them to dwindle away into a few meretricious sonnets. His 
Atys, which does not exceed ninety lines, and Epithalamium 
of Peleus and Thetis, which is about four hundred, prove 
what he could have been, had he chosen a more respectable 
line of life, than perpetually intriguing with the most abandoned 
character of an abandoned metropolis. In his choice of words 
there is a curious felicity, and it is almost impossible for any 
translation to convey their meaning accurately. These little 
poems are certainly, most of them, beautiful morceaux of Lati- 
nity, and when his subject is free from its usual grossness, 
his sentiments are as pathetically as beautifully expressed. 
Yet even in his consolatory address to Manlius disgusting 
anecdotes occur, and we are shocked at the immorality of Ro- 
man manners when we read— 


** Sed furtiva dedit mira munuscula nocte 
I[psius ex ipso demta viri gremio.” 


However, our present business is rather with the translator 
than the author. Mr. G. Lamb apologises on two accounts, 
his omissions and his amplifications. To the first we readily 
concede all the liberty he can wish, except in his not giving 
Ambrose Philips’s translation of Sappho’s Ode, instead of Ca- 
tullus’s, Ille sui par, &c. But we strongly object to the am- 
plifications. In these much of the original beauty is lost. It 
were surely an easy task to expand into verse the terse expres- 
sions of the poet, and such expansions are rather imitations 
thao translations, 
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Cicero, on some trial, had pleaded successtully for Catullus, 
who thus addresses him. 


‘“¢ Disertissime Romuli Nepotum 
Quot sunt quotque fuere Marce Tulli, 
Quotque post allis erunt in annis, 
Gratias tibi Maximus Catullus 

Agit pessimus omnium poeta : 

Tanto pessimus omnium poeta, 
Quanto tu optimus omnium patronum.” 


These few lines are expanded into half as many stanzas. 


« TO M. T. CICERO, 
Who had pleaded successfully for Catullus. 


‘* TULLY, most eloquent, most sage 
Of all the Roman race, 

That deek the past or present age, 
Or future days may grace. 


Oh! may Catullus thus declare 
An selina heart ; 

And, though the worst of Poets, dare « 
A grateful lay impart ? 


*Twill teach thee how thou hast surpast 
All others in thy line ; 

For, as far as he in his i is last, 
Art thou the first in thine.” 


Sometimes, indeed, we miss that ease of versification to 
which a translator of Catullus should be peculiarly attentive. 
The fourth line, in the very first stanza of the first poem, seems 

exceedingly inharmonious. 


«¢ My little volume is complete, 

With all the care and polish neat 
That makes it fair to see: 

To whom shall I then, to whose praise, 

Inscribe my lively graceful lays ? 
Cornelius, friend, to thee.” 


So, again, the poet’s Address to his Country Seat, is not 
translated in a finished style. 


«© SrrM1o, of all the shores the gem, 
The isles where circling Neptune strays ; 
Whether the vast and boisterous main 
Or lake’s more limpid waves they stem, 
How gladly on thy lands I gaze! 
How blest to visit thee again ! 
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«“ T scarce believe, while rapt I stand, 
That I have left the Thynian fields, 
And all Bithynia far behind, 
And safely view my favourite land. 
Oh bliss, when care dispersing yields 
To full repose the placid mind ! 


«* Then when the mind its load lays down ; 
When we regain, all hazards past, 
And with long ceaseless travel tired, 
Our household god again our own; 
And press in tranquil sleep at last 
The well-known bed so oft desired— 


‘¢ This can alone atonement make 
For every toil. Hail, Sirmio sweet! 
Be gay, thy lord hath ceased to ream ! 
Ye laughing waves of Lydia’s Lake, 
Smile all around! Thy master greet 
With all thy smiles, my pleasant home !” 


Mr. Lamb, however, does not always fail in this manner, as 
the following instance will prove. 


“TO HORTALUS, 
Seni to him with the Poem of Berenice’s Hair. 


TuovueH grief, my Hortalus, that wastes my heart, 
Forbids the culture of the learned Nine; 

Nor can the Muses with their sweetest art 
Inspire a bosom worn with grief like mine ; 


For Lethe laves my brother’s clay-cold foot, 
His spirit lingers o’er its lazy wave ; 

The Trojan earth at high Rhetzeum’s root 
O’erwhelms his relics in a distant grave ! 


Shall I then never, in no future year, 

Oh brother, dearer far than vital breath ! 
See thee again ? yet will I hold thee dear, 

And in sad strains for ever mourn thy death, 


Such as the Daulian bird so sadly pours ; 
As, in some gloomy grove, whose branches crost 
Inweave their shade, she still at night deplores 
The hapless destinies of Itys lost. 


| Yet not forgetting thy request, my friend, 

a My love awhile can anguish disregard ; 
: And, though opprest by heaviest wo, I send 
These lines, the chosen of Cyrene’s bard. 


** Lest, vainly borne upon the zephyrs swift, 
Thou deem’st thy wishes fled my thought and care ; 
As the dear apple, love’s clandestine gift, 
Falls from the bosom of the virgin fair ; 
No. 280, Vol. 61, September, 1821. C 
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«¢ Which she forgetting-in her vest conceal’d, 
Springs her returning mother’s kiss to claim, 

It falls, and as it rolls to view reveal’d, 
Her blushes own, like me, neglect and shatne.” 


In the Notes Mr. G. Lamb has shown much classical know- 
ledge and general reading. They do him more credit than the 
translation itself, and will convey to most readers some infor- 
mation. We shall, for a specimen, give those on the poem 


above. 
“* To Hortalus. 

«© Cutullus, it seems from this poem, translated the hair of Be- 
renice from Callimachus by the desire of Hortalus. He here ac- 
counts for having so long delayed it from grief at his brother’s 
death. No satisfactory account of Hortalus has been made out, 
and it is of no consequence that there should be one. Mr. Hodgson 


has translated this poem. 


“¢ The Trojan earth at high Rheteum’s root. 
‘¢ A Trojan promontory famous for the sepulchre of Ajax. 


‘© Such as the Daulian bird so sadly pours. 

‘© Philomela or Progne, so called from Daulis, a town of Pho- 
cis, where Tereus reigned and Itys was murdered, Pezay’s short 
note will more than suffice on her well-known story. ‘ Elle le (Itys) 
fit manger 4 Térée son pére dans un festin. Quoique Térée eit 
violé Philoméle, la vengeance étoit un peu forte, I! est vrai qu’il 
lui avoit aussi fait couper la langue et ce dernier trait ne se pardonne 
pas.’ 

‘* These lines, the chosen of Cyrene’s Lard. 

«¢ Callimachus, who was born at Cyrene, and some say was son 
or at least descendant of Battus, the founder of that town. Ca- 
tullus seems to have particularly admired and studied his works. 


“* As the dear apple, love's clandestine gift. 

«* The gift of an apple had a very tender meaning. The Em- 
peror Theodosius caused Paulinus to be murdered for receiving 
one from his Empress.—See Massinger’s Emperor of the East. But 
Massinger might not have been aware of the general meaning ate 
tached to such a present: no passage expresses it. The remark- 
able apple given by the Empress had, in the play, been presented 
to her by Theodosius himself. 


«© « From me present this rarity to the rarest 
«¢ « And best of women,’ ” 


Act 4, 

‘* Thus the Emperor’s jealousy might rise merely from the 
slighting of his gift. The low-born Acontius also, by an apple 
luckily thrown in, gained the hand of the noble Cydippe. At the 
rites of Diana he chucked into her bosom one on which was 


written 
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‘«* « By chaste Diana’s sacred head 
“¢ © T swear I will Acoutius wed.’ ”’ 


** By inadvertently reading these lines, she made the vow before 
the very shrine of the goddess, which she dared not break, The 
story is prettily told by Aristznetus; and the above two lines are 
quoted from the poetical translation of that writer, published in 
1773, in which the late Mr. Sheridan, then very young, had a great 
share. Another epistle also describes the dalhance of two lovers 
carried on by an apple. 

«*¢ Then Pamphilus an apple broke, 
And at her bosom aimed the stroke ; 
While she the fragment kiss’d and press'd, 
And hid it wanton in her breast.’ ” 
Eph. 25. Philenis to Petala. 


“ Virgil also describes the love-signal given by the wanton Ga- 
latea with an apple, Ecl.3, and Propertius alludes to it, El. 24, 
Lib. 2, This simile is censured by Pezay as not having ‘ le moins 
dre rapport avec l’objet comparé.’ [t doubtless is an instance, not 
single in Catullus, of what Perrault denominated ‘ comparisons 
with a long tail,’ which are frequent in the ancient poets ; still it 
scarcely merits such strong disapprobation. The similitude be- 
tween the friendly remembrance treasured in the breast and the 
cherished apple deposited there, and of the shame felt by both 
upon their neglect becoming apparent to themselves, is happy and 
interesting. The additional circumstance of the mother’s return, 
the betraying blush, &c, at any rate heighten the picture, and are 
beautifully told in the original. Pleasing images, which serve to 
fill the imagination (Johnson lays down in his Life of Pope, when 
discussing the inapplicable parts of ancient similes) may be intro- 
duced independently of any references, for a simile is said to bea 
short episode. Is there not something too artificial and like riddle- 
making in our modern similes, which are to run so precisely on 
all-fours with the prototype, every motion responsive, and turning 
every corner exactly at the same angle ?”’ 


Having thus given at some length our opinion of translating 
such works as those of Catullus, and more concisely as of less 
importance the manner of translating them, we shall now 
conclude, by expressing our hopes that Mr. G. Lamb will, in 
a find better subjects for the amusement of his leisure 
1ours. 











The Church and the Clergy, exhibiting the obligations of Society, 
Literature, and the Arts, to the Ecclesiastical Orders, and the 
advantages of an Established Priesthood. By George Edmund 
Shuttleworth. S8vo. Pp. 306. Rivingtons. 1820. 


THE subject of this volume ought to be of extreme interest to 
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every Englishman. The pernicious effects of Atheism on 
liberty become to be now so apparent, that those who would 
avoid the necessity of despotism, must acknowledge their obli- 
gation to support religious principle among us. One case, to 
which we would particularly refer, is the disregard of perjury 
at present so unhappily prevalent. Men who have persuaded 
themselves that there will be no future account for the actions 
of this life, will not, of course, be very solicitous as to the rec- 
titude of those means by which they obtain the advantages 
they are seeking. Nor would they hesitate to evade the laws 
or protect a partizan by any oath which could be proposed to 
them. Our Courts of Justice have of late frequently witnessed 
a total disregard to truth, and the most guilty criminals have 
been rescued from deserved punishment by the reckless swear- 
ing of their associates. The severity of cross-questioning has 
sometimes, indeed, defeated these nefarious attempts, and the 
fainting evidence has betrayed his guilt. But this disregard 
of an oath has become so common, that even jurymen have 
frequently shown themselves as perjured as the witnesses. 
Men have gone into the box with a determination to acquit 
the culprit whatever might be the proof against him, and 
sometimes are actuated by principles as seditious or as blas- 
phemous as those which they are called upon to condemn. 
Not long ago a juryman on a trial for a seditious publication, 
when he had retired to consult with the others, declared it to 
be his deliberate opinion, that a bad minister might be justly 
assassinated. It is truly astonishing how any man of common 
sense, however void of Christian principle, can overlook that 
the necessary consequence of such a maxim would be, that 
there could never be any minister whatever. For as it is im- 
possible to adopt such measures as will please every one, every 
minister will be regarded a bad minister by some. Therefore, 
every minister would live in momentary danger of being mur- 
dered. ‘Thus Bellingham considered that the refusal of his 
claims by ministry was unjust. He, therefore, avenged him- 
self by the murder of the lamented Percival. Had they been 
granted, some other persons would, undoubtedly, bave con- 
ceived the concession unjust, and would assuredly have the 
same right with Bellingham to punish such concession with a 
similar murder. Thus Danton, in the French Convention, 
excused the blood shed by the Septembrizers as not the most 
pure. Soon afterwards he fell by those who had the same 
opinion of his. Such must inevitably be the case where so 
strange a maxim is adupted. But it is extremely probable that 
the foolish juryman was not aware of these consequences. 
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Yet how terrible is that state of society in which such be- 
wildered notions are entertained: In another instance it was 
too evident that one of the jury was an Atheist, a person who 
neither feared God nor regarded man. Other juries we have 
seen totally regardless of their oaths, and acting rather as the 
partizans of a faction than cool judges of facts. In short, 
juries once were the chief support of the British constitution, 
and generally guided by conscientious principles, checked 
equally ministerial influence and popular clamour. But if they 
persevere in acquitting the guilty in spite of the strongest 
evidence, and in branding with the name of murder acts of 
self-defence, they will certainly become worse than useless, 
and must be abolished themselves, ere they abolish the consti- 
tution. For no government can be carried on under such 
circumstances. Perhaps it may be possible to reform them, 
and prevent persons of notoriously bad principle from being 
admitted to determine on the lives and characters of their fel- 
low subjects. However, not to enter farther into a subject 
so important, what has been already adduced proves that a 
sense of religion is inevitably necessary for the existence of a 
free government. A despotism can alone go on without. Be- 
cause a despot will punish the guilty without hesitation, and 
often prevent crime by anticipating the criminal. He would 
soon silence the vindications and defences which now pollute 
our press in favour of every atrocity, and obedience would be 
the result of terror. 

As the greatest part of every nation must necessarily be 
desirous of tranquillity, they will ultimately acquiesce in those 
decisive measures which produce it. Hence it is, that all 
popular rebellions necessarily end in submission to military 
government. As it occurred in France, so it will be in Spain. 

It may be urged, that the case of America contradicts this 
reasoning. But at the close of the American war religion, to 
a great degree, influenced the people, at least Atheism was not 
then publicly taught, and openly avowed. As no religious 
establishment was adopted by Congress, contrary to Dr. Frank- 
lin’s advice, that influence has been ever since on the wane. 
From recent accounts it appears that many millions there will 
soon be totally devoid of all religious knowledge. And we 
fear not to risk every thing which we can make responsible on 
our opinion, that the consequences will be, dreadful confusion 
first, and despotism at last. ‘The immense extent of unpeo- 
pled countries may, for a time, delay the catastrophe, but come 
it will. Already, indeed, its constitution is so injured, its 
morals so debased, and its manners so profligate, that Fearon 
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sent out to take a survey of the state of the country, a man by 
no means over-stocked with religious principles, pronounced 
America already an unfit residence for Englishmen. This fact 
should never be forgotten, for Fearon was a very reluctant 
witness against that country, and has evidently not detailed all 
he observed or all he felt. In short, no nation yet has flourished 
without an established religion, and the internal happiness of 
every people has always been in exact proportion to the purity 
of their faith, and their obedience to its precepts. 

If, therefore, the patriot or the politician seek the good of 
their native country, here is the source of all the real good. 
But to make religion have its due influence, its teachers must 
be respected, and that they may be respectable, their situations in 
life must be elevated and desirable. ‘To suppose that truth will 
make its own way is so notorious an error, so contradictory to the 
very first principles of human nature, as scarcely to require refu- 
tation. For the first steps are self-denial and restraint. Of chris- 
tianity in any of its forms these are the rudiments, and to them we 
all reluctantly submit. But the more indulgent any system 
may be to human propensities, the more acceptable will it 
ever be found to the many. Nor is it less erroneous to sup- 
pose that Providence will of course interfere in the support of 
true religion. Religion is given to us like every other blessing, 
which we may either use or abuse. God gave it not for his 
own sake but for our’s only. He will, indeed, punish our ne- 
glect of it, of which punishment the withdrawing of his pro- 
vidential support is generally a principal part. Religion, 
therefore, is not only necessary to the well being of a nation, 
but to have its due effects it must be encouraged and sup- 
ported by human means. The propriety of inculcating at the 
present moment these axioms may be learnt from the following 
statement which Mr. Shuttleworth makes in his Preface. 

‘© Religion aud morality, all poiitical and civil institutions, 
every dignity, distinction, and honour, which were wont to com- 
mand respect, have become objects of abhorrence toa. multitude of 
licentious writers, who have saturated the press with a stream of 
corrupt principles, profligate theories, and diabolical falshoods, 
that wil overwhelm us, unless virtuous men unite to strengthen 
the arm of justice, and uphold the faith of our forefathers. 

** If we believe these infidels there is no obligation amongst man- 
kind to be restricted 10 the common decencies of life and - society, 
nor a law existing in our legislative code which can justly punish a 
villain ; and truly itis difficult to be convinced to the contrary 
when we perceive how far offensive declamation may go with impu- 
nity, how vear and how often traitors may strike, before being 
deemed guilty of treason. 





- 
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«¢ Whatever can controu] the outrageous passions of human na- 
ture, has been denouuced as despotism ; and lewdness, impiety, 
and insolence the only characteristics of liberty. Moderate and 

ood men are scared by demagoyues from institutions which once 
yielded us protection and comfort ; and insignia which through 
ages has marked its wearers for esteem and reverence, has been 
trampled under foot, a sacrifice to a nauseous popularity.” 


But to stem this torrent of infidelity must, we fear, be the 
effect of individual exertions. Our great men and our senators 
are so infected with that spurious liberality of modern times, 
as actually to be ashamed of coming forward to vindicate reli- 
gion or to restrain blasphemy. Under the specious pretence 
of toleration they neglect Christianity altogether, and by re- 
fusing to promote the interests of any party, effectually dis- 
courage all. It seems a principle acknowledged by public 
men to make no difference and no enquiry. The Atheist or 
the Socininian is too frequently preferred to the conscientious 
Christian. 

To Mr. Shuttleworth the terrible consequences of such 
apathy have appeared so strongly, that he has published the 
volume now before us, for the purpose of showing how deserv- 
ing of protection and support are the Church and Clergy 
of Great Britain. A preliminary point Mr. Shuttleworth cer- 
tainly has not discussed, nor, indeed, does it form a part of his 
proper subject. But we shall endeavour to supply the defi- 
ciency by what we deem, although a very concise yet a very 
decisive position. The firstargument for supporting a church is, 
that its doctrines are true. But that the British Church teaches 
all those Christian doctrines and no more, which are necessary 
unto salvation, admits of the following proof. In all parts of 
the world, America excepted, Christianity was founded by the 
Apostles, churches were established, of whom the greater part 
remain unto this day, and authentic records of those which 
have perished. And it appears that the doctrines held by the 
British Church were held by all these churches, with many 
additions, indeed, but the great doctrines of Christianity have 
been common to all. The British Church, therefore, acknow- 
ledging these great doctrines and no more, must hold those 
which are necessary unto salvation. And this is all which can 
be required of a national Church. In this view of the Universal 
Church, what are we to think of the various schisms among us ? 
Take the most numerous sect for example, and compare it 
with the old body of Christians throughout the world, and 
what an insignificant spot it becomes. But, farther, it should 
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be compared with all its members from its first existence, against 
the Church Universal from the beginning, and what is it then ? 
A drop of water compared to the ocean, a fleecy cloud passing 
over the heavens. These sects and schisms exist in the same 
form here only. Other countries may have their Dissenters, but 
by no means unanimous with ours. And therefore there can 


be no rational doubt but that the truth is held and taught by 
the British Church. 


Mr. S. confines his attention to temporal concerns, and first 
endeavours to remove the prejudices which exist among us. 
He begins by some very sensible observations on tythes, which 
we strongly recommend to general perusal. Having shown 
that tythes were, in all probability, of divine institution, and 


paid at least by Abraham, our author brings down the argu- 
ment to modern times, and says,— 


‘© To approach still nearer to our subject, what interruption has 
agriculture experienced, from the day when Abraham set the exam- 
ple, which it is now customary to denounce as an institute of des- 
potism. Amidst all the vicissitudes of kingdom, under whatever 
tyranny the world has groaned, whatever changes our own nation 
has experienced, and ‘ Heaven has given its share,’ still the plough 
has maintained a progressive course towards improvement ; our 
cattle have increased, and multiplied exceedingly ; and from cen- 
tury to century, the husbandman has gained, besides the poor pit- 
tance to his Rector or Vicar, for the spiritual comfort which has ~ 
refreshed his soul on the bed of sickness and death, ‘ enough and | 
to spare.’ | 

«¢ « How strange that a class of society, so aggrieved as the agri- 
culturist, should have acquired such possessions ; that the sons of 
our gentry should voluntarily put on the same yoke ; and even 
our nobility seek the same chains. Are the associations for im- 
provements in agriculture less numerous, less respectable ? Are 
patrons wanting, or has emulation ceased ? Is the pursuit less ho- 
nourable? Are its results less gratifying, or less profitable? Have 
our farmers abandoned their homely habits, their sincere, but un- 
polished hospitality, to descend the scale of comfort and refiue- 
ment? Orarethey not educated more appropriately for the car- | 
peted parlour, the chintz-covered couch, and the high-bred hunt- — 
er? Js the peasant’s song forgotten, because his master is less — 
happy, or that become more rich, he prefers * the lascivious pleasing ~ 
of alute?’? Has the bright October vanished from the intrusion | 
of poverty ; or rather has not ‘ the tuscan grape’ usurped its pro- 7 
verbial virtues? Shew me any side of the picture where a shadow — 
has darkened the scene, or from which one invigorating ray has ~ 
been withdrawn, by the effects of tythes. Or shew me any other — 
pursuit of human life, where there is more to animate, more sound — 
reasons for pride and independence ; where servility is more @ 
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stranger, and the waywardness of fortune less felt, than in the pur- 
suits of agriculture. 7 

« ¢ Tything, and the parson, are in short the bug-bears of the 
farm-house, excitements to anger im the market place, and to wit at 
the ordinary. If a tenant neglect his land, if he bein arrears with 
his rent, if his cattle die of murrain, if the harvest fail, should he 
be injured by flood, or tempest, all are caused by tything, and the 
Rector; and are only curable by the abolition of the one, and 


the subjugation of the other, to something less respectable than a 
common hireling.”’ 


Nothing, indeed, can be so satisfactory an answer to all the 
declamation about tythes than this simple fact, that in the 
Netherlands, prior to the French Revolution, where they were 
regularly collected in kind from time immemorial, agriculture 
made the greatest progress, and from that country all modern 
improvements are borrowed. 

Mr. Shuttleworth’s next step is to show the excellent use 
which the Clergy made of their possessions in former days. 
The munificence here displayed is truly astonishing, and cer- 
tainly it is much to be regretted that at the Reformation the 
Church was so much despoiled. That a part ought to have 
been given up there can be no doubt, but far too much was 
taken away, so as to render it impossible for their successors to 
imitate former munificence. The following account of the 
Abbey of Bury St. Edmund’s may serve as a contrast with two 
following narratives of modern times. 


‘¢ The abbot was mitred, and a peer of parliament. One hun- 
dred and eleven servants, in addition to various subordinate officers, 
waited upon the brotherhood. The abbot had exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in the town; and fora mile round, he had the authority of 
chief magistrate, and the power of inflicting capital punishment. 
He was free from all ecclesiastical supremacy, except of the pope, - 
and was exempt from excommunication, and interdicts, unless ex- 


3 pressly specified in the papal bulls. Fountains, vineries, bowlin 


greens, dove cotes, and fish ponds, were amongst the decorations 
of St. Edmund’s Bury ; there were stables for a large stud, accom- 
modations for carriages, hawks, and hounds. The abbot possessed 
a magnificent mansion in the metropolis; four granges, or sum- 


franchises, and liberties, that it was esteemed one of the brightest 
stars of the ecclesiastical orders, not only in England, but through- 


» out Christendom.” 


Now compare this with the following relation. 


‘* The Grammar school at Doncaster (oue of the most oppulent 
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towns in England), had fallen into decay ; and with the laudable 
view of reviving it, the late master, the Rev. Mr. Crochley, previ- 
ously an usher at Westminster, was appointed ata salary of £50 
per annum ; and a promise from the corporation that he should be 
presented to the living of Rossington, provided he had fifty scholars 
when it became vacant; with these hopes he struggled for many 
years, with all the ardour with which such a reward could be sup- 
posed to animate a very poor man, harassed with privations of every 
description ; all his exertions however were fruitless, Greek and 
Latin were useless to the town boys of Doncaster, and he never 
could reach beyond the number of forty-five ; of course he had no 
legal claim upon the bond, and never obtained the living. Suffer- 
ing under accumulated distress and mortification, the good people 
of Doncaster saw him break his heart rather than mitigate the con- 
tract ; a bargain is a bargain all the world over, but more especial- 
ly in Yorkshire, and to this principle, ‘a good scholar, an excel- 
lent pulpit orator, and a respectable poet, fell a sacrifice. 

In the case of the Crediton charity (1812), the following docu- 
ments appear. 

«© « The Master found from the joint affidavit of the Rev. 
John Rudall and the Rev. John White, that the parish of Crediton, 
exclusive of the district or hamlet of Sandford, very considerably ex- 
ceeds 9500 acres, extending in length about eleven miles, and in 
breadth in some parts about seven miles, and contains a population 
of upwards of 5100 persons ; and that the ecclesiastical functions ex- 
ercised within this parish, exclusively of the district of Sandford, 


consist in performing divine service twice, and preaching two ser- 


mons every Sunday in the parish church of Credition, to a congre- 
gation usually consisting of about 2000 persons; in performing di- 
vine service once every Wednesday and Friday, and on every Saint’s 
day, throughout the year; preaching asermon every Wednesday 
throughout the year ; catechising the children of the parish four 
times every year, and instructing and preparing them for episco- 
pal confirmation ; in administering the holy sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper in the parish church, on three several days at the fes- 
tival of Easter, on two several days at Whitsuntide, the like at 
Christmas, and also on the first Sunday in every month, to gene- 
rally upwards of 300 communicants ; visiting the sick and admi- 
nistering the sacrament to them at their respective houses, in bap- 
tizing privately at their houses about 50 children yearly, churching 
about 90 women, and yearly marrying about 40 couples ; in bapti- 
zing publicly about 120 children and burying about 85; all which 
ecclesiastical functions are, and have been for many years past, 
usually performed by the said John Rudall, with the assistance of 
his curate and the chaplain of Crediton, or some of them. And 
that the said John Rudall’s own duty as vicar, in the performance 
of these functions, would be fully sufficient when he 1s in health, 
for the employment of all his time, and that as snch vicar, he ree 
ceives from the governors ap annual stipend of £160, and no more; 
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, and about the sum of £40 a year for surplice fees, which are wholly 
> casual and fluctuating, one half of which surplice fees he hath been 
> accustomed to give to the chaplain of Crediton.” 


If it be said that the rich endowments should be equally 
shared out among the officiating Clergy, it has been calculated 
that such a division would amount to 150]. a head. For such 
a pittance it is very certain no gentleman would educate his 
sons for the Church, and hence religion: would be despised 
through its teachers being taken from the lowest ranks of so- 
ciety. The rich endowments are like prizes in the lottery, 
they induce many to come forwards, whose abilities and exer- 
tions adorn the station they have chosen. 

Of the schools iu this kingdom one-third were founded by 
the Clergy, and they are the teachers of most, yet what are 
their emoluments ? 


‘« It appears, that of schools where the master’s stipend amounts 
to 
£500 and upwards there are 6 
400 and under £500 2 
300 and under 400—— 6 
200 and under 300——-27 
100 and under 200——52 
50 and under 100——85 
40 and under» 50——30— 
30 and under 40——45 
20 and under 30——47 
— and under 20 33 
‘* Inthe above, the public schools of Westminster, Eton, and 
Winchester, are not included.” 








Well, therefore, may Mr. S. add,— 


** If to the preceding examples we add _ the unendowed schools, 
under the superintendence of the clergy, we shall tind that three- 
fourths of the care, anxiety, labour, and responsibility of education, 
fall to their share. And 1s this either a profligate or an idle path 
in life ? are these the drones which revel in the hive, whilst the 
more industrious inhabitants are abroad, collecting sweets for the 
society? Surely we have said enough, and shewn enough to con- 
trovert such insidious reasoning, such vulgar aud groundless pre- 
judice. Alas! if we look around this great and wondrous nation, 
observe its baronial palaces ! its splendid mansions, its groves, its 
gardens, and its golden fields ; in which region, or in what vici- 
nity of this rich and favoured land, shall we recognize the envied 
treasures, the luxurious scenes, the enervating indulgencies, which 
1gBorauce and antipathy have combined, to charge in guilty profu- 
81011 On the sacred character of the priest. 
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‘* As far as temporal objects are concerned, the brightest pros. § 
pects of ecclesiastical life display no extraordinary fascinations ; an — 
expensive education is followed by no certain equivalent ; a cler- | 
gyman enters the world with ideas exalted above the vulgar pur- ¢ 
suits of man, and encompassed by restrictions and disqualifications, | 
which shut every avenue of fortune against him, except here and | 
there a contemptible pittance, in return for the arduous exercise of 
intellect: al talent, or the laborious duties of scholastic discipline. 

«© Tae paths of literature may be flowery, but they are flowers — 
of expensive culture; and expose the hand which cherishes them — 
for pecuniary considerations, to trials painful and mortifying to the — 
lofty sentiments of a scholar, and repellent to every feeling and fa- 4% 


culty of a high polished mind.” 
















Nor can we refrain from adding the following passage. 


‘* Taken either as a body, or individually, the clergy are neither | 
more affluent, nor are their hardships and necessities less nume- | 
rous thanin any other class of the community ; the fate of the mer- | 
chant, the soldier, or the mariner, is not more precarious than that 
of the priest; the latter is hampered by restrictions, whilst the 
whole universe, its arts,and its mysteries, are open to the flock which — 
he is destined to lead, with a mind as exalted above them, as his | 
means are comparatively contemptible. Small is the dower he © 
can leave to the wife of his bosom, still less the portions he can 4% 
offer with his daughters ; his sons are cast amidst the storms of life, | ! 
whilst youth still needs the hand and council ofa parent, with little 7 
more than the sanguine spirits of juvenile years to sustain them in © 
the dangerous career, and unless with wisdom comes content and + 
resignation, what can we find to envy in the destinies of our pas- — 
tors. 

‘¢ The tedious years of expectation are sometimes compensated — 
by a moderate benetice, when grey hairs and infirmities have over- 7 
come half the wants and all the enjoymentsof nature; the prime | 
and vigour of manhood have probably past in celibacy, when the — 
death of an incumbent at length terminates the unsocial restrictions 7 
of a college fellowship, and existing attachments are confirmed by © 
the matrimonial tie ; then too often in the evening of life, a young ~ 
and helpless family surround an aged pair, upon whose tender ~ 
thread of life, their next meal is dependent ; and thus the parents — 
standing upon the threshold ofa better world, look down upon the © 
thorny path their unprotected offspring must tread!! Is this an | 
enviable destiny ?” 4 


Mr. Shuttleworth has concluded his volume by a short bio- ~ 
graphical account of some modern Clergy. To this we could” 
add many anecdotes of living pastors not inferior to those be- 7 
fore us. We know the son of a peer who resolved to take — 
holy orders contrary to the wish of his family, from an almost = 
certainty of success in apy other line of life. Yet he, evidently — 
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Tales of the Imagination. By the Author of the Bachelor and 
the Married Man, the Physiognomist, and Hesitation. 3 vols, 
12mo. ‘Longman and Co. 1820. 


HESB three volumes contain two Tales only—Genius and 


‘Enthusiasm. They are, indeed, what the Author has styled 


hem, Creatures of Imagination. With this impression fiction 


in MShould ever be perused. The facts being invented to suit a 
1nd @particular purpose, form no proof that such will be the result 
Yof the supposed circumstances. The reader should alway re- 
‘collect the answer of the lion. “ If I had been the sculptor I 
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ould have made the lion stride over the man.” When a writer 
wishes, by means of a fictitious tale, to teach an useful lesson, 


The should depend rather upon his logic than his imaginatione 


hat, if properly exercised, may convince, but the latter ought 


by never to persuade. We are led to make these reflections by 


ng #an attentive perusal of Genius. With the best possible inten- 
Jer #tion our Author has endeavoured to show that atheistic philo- 
nts |sophy is destruction of human happiness even here, and has 


the 





certainly represented his philosophist wretched enough. But 


an She has sadly failed in his didactic department. We particu- 
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larly allude to the dialogue commencing in page 148, vol 1, 
between the two sisters, where Sappho’s atheistical objections 


ld) gare very weakly answered by Gertrude. As the author seems 
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_ himself to have little idea of ecclesiastical unity, he could not 
ke | Probably give that consistent reply to the objection ‘respecting 


§sects and religions, which otherwise might have occurred to 
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him. Gertrude, indeed, makes a very lovely figure on his ean- 
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vass, and we cannot give a better specimen of her than the 7 


following. 


‘© He strolled on in all the deliciousness of mental idleness, feel- 


ing the purity of the evening breezes, and the tranquillity of the — 
scene ;—cheered by them ;—yet so thoroughly inactive, that he ~ 
had not energy to enjoy them. It was that delightful languor ~ 
of mind, which can scarcely be felt in any other season, and is ne- © 


ver the occupant of a heart the abode of restless and unsubdued 
passions, 


‘« The light beaming from the window of a cottage, was. a sort 4 


of cynosure to the almost unconscious steps of Somerset. But 
when within a few paces of it he stopt, he listened, he bounded on 


with inconceivable rapidity, and he respwed not, until he obtained ~ 


a view of the occupants of this humble mansion. 
«© What a scene ! a bright fire blazed on the hearth ; a lovely 
child was kneeling in an attitude of prayer at the feet of a matron 


who seemed past the ¢ three score and ten years,’ which are assigned * 


for the age of mortal man.—On a bed just sufficiently near to re- 
ceive the warmth without inconvenience to the sufferer, reclined 
the faded form of a young and still exquisitely lovely woman. The 
paleness of her cheek, the glassiness of her eye, and the convulsive 
labouring of her chest, proclaimed that the efforts of the benevolent 
angel who hovered around her, to prolong her existence, would 
indeed be unavailing. 

‘¢ By the bed sat that benevolent angel. Her arm supported 
the head of the sufferer ; with the other she held medicine to her 
lips, and by the cheering smile of her countenance, seemed encou- 
raging her hope to revive, Ona small stand before her, lay a folio 


volume, open ; her hat and gloves were thrown on the ground by 3 


the side ofher. A profusion of dark hair hung in wild disorder on 
her neck and face. A fine glow, the effect, as it seemed, of her 


former exercise, irradiated her cheek, and gave a brilliancy to her '* 
eyes,—a thousand times more touching than Sappho’s, a thousand ~ 


times purer than Juliet’s ! 
~ «© Tt was Gertrude de Mortimer. 

«¢ Somerset’s heart throbbed violently ; for worlds he would not 
have interrupted the offices of her benevolence; for worlds, he 
would not but have been the witness of them. 

«« Presently she turned to the book before her ; he caught the 
accents of her soft voice as she read passages most calculated to 
give hope to the sufferer. He saw the pious animation of her coun- 


tenance, he beheld her eyes sometimes raised to heaven in the fer- 
vour of her feelings, sometimes directed to the invalid, to enforce — 
the truths she uttered on her conviction.’ One beautiful hand was “J 


sometimes raised, sometimes clapsed with the other, in all the ener- 
gy of innocence and well-directed enthusiasm. The doubts and 


the questions of the sufferer, now uttered with the querulousness of 
indisposition, now with the voice of pain, she answered with inimit- 
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> able and undeviating sweetness, ever and anon pausing to smooth 


her pillow, or to place her ina posture that promised more ease. 


> «At length she arose ; she whispered some words of parting advice 
> to the sufferer, she kissed and blest the smiling infant; received 
the blessings, the prayers of the matron, and was in an instant on 
the outside of the cottage. 

‘© Somerset had remained a delighted witness of the whole scene ; 
equally fearful of terrifying her, and determined to be her com- 
> panion, he followed her at a short distance, and at length gently 

called her by her name, 

4 ‘¢ Gertrude, not recognising his voice, shrieked loudly, and by 
> the rapidity of her flight, prevented the possibility of her hearing 
* those assurances, which would have convinced her her fears were 
groundless. The shrick had, however, aroused the attention ofa 
passenger, who eagerly enquired what had «larmed her. 

> «Qh, Mr. Ampton, is it you? It was very foolish in me to 
> beso terrified! But I declare, Fdid not know your voice,’ 

> ««£€ No, no, Madam !” was the answer, in a voice trembling with 
» rage; ‘Iam not the villain who alarmed you, you may be cere 
» tain. To prevent any mischief, if he should again overtake you, 
> you will allow me to do my duty by attending you home.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Tt is so very far out of your way, Mr. Ampton, and Iam so 
completely ashamed of my alarm, that I will not think of troubling 

ou.’ : 

/ ‘¢ ¢ Trouble ! oh, madam, fur God’s sake don’t talk of trouble 
to me ; recollect how you have walked miles for me and mine ; you 
may forget it Madam, but I never can—never, never. I should be 
the most ungrateful creature on earth, if 1 could.’ 

> “TIT thought, Mr. Ampton, this was an interdicted subject 
» between us,’ said Gertrude in a tone of the slightest anger pos- 
> sible. 

“© « Well, Madam, well ; I know it offends you; but when I 
remember all I and mine owe to you, I cannot helpit, Madam ; for 
my soul, [ cannot.’ 

“© ¢ Worse and worse !’ exclaimed Gertrude ; ‘* we must hasten, 
or [ shall be late.’ 

‘¢ « Miss de Mortimer, I hope I do not alarm you,’ said Somer- 
» set, who had overheard the whole of their conversation, and now 
7 presented himself to the view of Gertrude. 
> ‘* Not now that I know it is you, Mr. Somerset,’ replied Ger- 
trude, smiling, and the moon’s light was strong enough to show to 
Fitzwilliam that she looked remarkably well when she blushed. 

“ © Tought to apologise for having caused you so much alarm,’ 
said Somerset, ¢ but I had hopes you would have recollected my 
voice,’ 

‘© * And certainly, if I had sufficient presence of mind to catch 
the tones of it, I should have done,’ replied Gertrude. 

“Mr. Ampton did not offer to leavethe side of Gertrude, and So- 
merset was inclined to be angry. 
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‘6 * IT quitted a most delightful astronomical party at the Pri- 
ory ; your sisters were enjoying a nearer prospect of the unusually 
— heavens, by means of Mr. D’Eynecourt’s instruments,’ 
said he. 

S24¢ e the Priory, and the instruments,’ exclaimed Mr. 





Ampton, in an agitation of mingled grief and anger ; ¢ I beg your © 
pardon, Sir; I beg your pardon, Madam ; but I have suffered | 
enough by means of learned ladies, and gentlemen philosophers, to | 
excusetny warmth. Sir,—Madam, what good does this monstrous © 


learning do the world ? Does it make women better mothers, bet- 
ter wives, better daughters, or to sum up all in one, better Chris- 
tians? Learning !’ he continued, with an accent of impatience, 


have they sufficient learning to be aware, that all the Roman ladies 
spun clothing for their husbands and fainilies; and that even Au- ~ 
gustus appeared clad in the labours of his imperial wife and her | 
handmaids ? Have they read Homer with sufficient profit, to emu- ~ 


late the best part of Andromache’s character—her employment at 
the loom ? And let me observe too, that the most brilliant speech 
of that generally uxorious Hector, is when he orders his wife to her 
work, I venerated Penelope as much for her industry as her chas- 
tity for—I beg pardon, young lady and gentleman, I beg par- 
don: but you know, Madam, that the Priory is a terrible subject 
for me!’ 


‘¢ ¢ True, my good Mr. Ampton,’ returned Gertrude, in accents — 


of mingled pity and kindness ; ‘we will, therefore, if you please, 
dismaiss it.’ 

«© Yes, yes, Madam, I understand you; and if I were to speak 
of the cottage ;—there, Madam, now you are angry ; you CAN be 


angry, Madam.’ | 

«© ¢ T have been the accidental witness of your last half-hour's 
employment, Miss de Mortimer,’ said Somerset, anxious to have 
the matter explained; ‘I saw ascene in that cottage which I 


shall never forget whilst I have life !’ 4. 4 
ss ¢ Oh, Sir, Sir,’ Mr. Ampton exclaimed, eagerly, and Gertrude ~ 
was too much confused to interrupt him; * and sucha sight you ~ 


may see some time in the course of every day, when she can steal 


from the Priory and get down to poor Kate, C——~e.it, the name ~ 
choaks me. If it had always contained such an inhabitant as that — 
young lady, I should have had no cause to hate it, nor poor Kate ~ 
either! Alas, poor Kate! what service will thy betrayer’s ~ 


philosophy be to him, I wonder, when he hears thy funeral knell ! 


«¢ ¢ Desist, Mr. Ampton, I beseech,’ said Gertrude, entreat-, 4 


ingly. 


perhaps—"’ 


‘s.¢ Perhaps what 2’ demanded Gertrude, surprised at the haugh- 4 


ty determination of his manner. 


«6 ¢ Why, perhaps, Madam, the gentleman himself as he visits 9 
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‘6 «© No, Madam, no, in this I must disobey you, it relieves me to c 
talk of my misfortunes and my cruelty. And perhaps, Madam, , 
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so much at the Priory, may be as yreat a philosopher as the worst 
of them ; and it might do him good to hear of the blessed effects 
of his philosophy. That’s all, Madam,’ he said trembling with 
indignation. at 

‘«< ¢ But you forget, Sir, that the gentleman may not be inclined 
to receive a lesson,’ said Gertrude, desirous to disarm Mr, Amp- 
ton’s wrath as gently as possible. | 

«* ¢ But you forget, Madam ; you forget that you gave mea 
lesson, when J was as much disinclined to it as he can possibly 
be: and you constrained me to hear it, yes, you did, Madam ; you 
constrained me by the sweetness of your manner, and your yood- 
ness, and your piety, and now I bless you for it, Madam, yes, I 
bless you for it ; the poor girl is dying, and my cruelty bas not 
helped to send her to the grave, vo, God be thanked it has not! 
That pang is for the philosopher, Sir ; and a fine, learned, gay gen- 
tleman he was ! handsome too, withal, and as well-manuered as an 
old man like myself even could require, I was rich, | am rich, and 
I must be cajoled into entering those infernal——Sir, it would be 
as safe tou pass where Cerberus is porter! I must be cajoled into 
entering those infernal gates, and mixing with their diabolical crew, 
and I listened to their philosophy, and admitted them, in the pride 
of my heart, to see the lovely blossom my heart had adopted, and 
my bounty reared. I speak without boasting, Sir, for [ prided 
myself in the girl, and [ owed my life to her father—heaven rest 
his soul ! and Sir, I must be giving her learning, instead of laying 
the foundation of a good wife and an honest woman : no female, 
Sir, that does not understand the management of a household—” 


By the bye we have stopped very judiciously for the author, 
since, in the next sentence, he makes Gertrude quote Aris- 
totle!!! We ought to give the outlines of the Tale. They 
are as follows: three orphan beauties are left to the care of Mr. 
D’Eynecourt, an unmarried man and philosopher, one of these 
beauties, Sappho, was already a philosopher herself. All three, 
of course, love and are loved, but Sappho loves Somerset, who 
loves and marries her sister Gertrude. ‘Then Sappho consents 
to be the head of D’Eynecburt’s establishment au philosophe, 
and her fate, for she is the heroine of the piece, is thus wound 
up. | 

‘“¢ The mind of Sappho, wrought almost to frenzy by the glare 
of philosophy aud by the speciousness of metaphysics, for a time 
remained in a state of high aud coutinual excitement. At length, 
there were periods of darkness and melancholy, that contrasted the 
more forcibly with the brilliancy of her hours of happiness. Her 
imagination, unable to endure that contrast, either sunk into pro- 
found gloom or was roused to the wildest pitch of enthusiasm. She 
had fallen from her high state of moral purity ; she abhorred her 
present existence, and she had no dread or hope of a future one. 
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** An incident occurred, at this period, which, for a time, plung- 
ed her in madness, It will be best described by the following frag- 
ment of a letter addressed on her recovery to her friend the Siguora 
di Strozzolino. 

** * Azza, save—yes save yourself ! For me—Sappho, the bril- 
hant, the talented, the endowed—J—I—am lost for ever! My 
oppressed heart, my bewildered brain, will scarcely permit me to 
impart to you,—Azza, D’ Eynecourt,—the name will recall to you 
an object of admiration and of envy,—D’ EYNEcourt is dead ! 

‘+ A dreadful accident ! expect not from me the detail, his horse 
threw him ; mangled limbs—disfigured body,—Azza, he died, oh, 
God! in what a manner did hedie ! 

*¢ © | hear him, I see him, [ cannot lose the impression, I never 
Shall lose it! It is dreadful when men sigh and weep ; and he 
shrieked, piercingly, in agony, for mercy, for mercy from the Om- 
nipotent God he had derided. Where was the light of philosophy ? 

‘*¢¢ Ts it not brilliant enough to penetrate the gloom of death ? He 
has painted this death as undisturbed repose, his brilliant eloguence 
was employed to prove the future and the past, one :-—terrible, 
cursed sophistry ! 

*** Azza, [ am dying, death is basy within me; yet if I now ex- 
ist, if I have, at this moment, the power of thought or action, I feel 
the truth of Christianity, I feel, that there is an eternity, I feel, 
that I shall stand before the living God, in the presence of that 
Christ, whose divinity I have questioned, whose ordinancés I have 
neglected ! | 

*¢ © These terrible convictions burst, like thunder, upon my soul. 
I see prophecy and miracle attesting the mission of my judge. I 
see the glorious offer of his love; accepted by the great and good in 
every succeeding age. I see the mighty army of saints and martyrs, 
enrolled beneath his banner, and can hear the couutless millions 
around his throne, burst forth in loud hosannas to the Highest, 

*¢* This interval of reason seems given to me to contrast the mad- 
ness of mv former life. Publish to the world what the all-talented 


Sappho feels—her misery, ber despair, Are you ambitious to give ~ 
another example to the world? [ adjure you by that God you have ~ 


denied, repent ! you may enter into his vineyard at the eleventh 


hour ; you may respond, in solemn adoration, to the joyous har- — 
mony of immortal spirits and blessed angels, whilst I, I, the fol- 7 


lowed, the admired, the envied !— 
“© © Azza, Azza, [am not mad! Dare not to think this the en- 


thostasm of the moment. the dream of a feverish visionary. The ~ 
proofs of that of which I bear record, are as the stars in number, © 
aud lucid as the noon-day’s blaze; examine them, weigh them 7 
yourself, receive nothing on the assertion of others. There hus been 


my fatal error, [ was dazzled by the theories of men, vain of 
being called brilliant, whilst my better reason slept ! 
‘6 © Ask your own comprehensive mind, my Azza, in what this 


brilliancy consisted ? What have the most admired poets of an- |) 
tiquity feigned, what have their philosophers discovered or their 
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historians recorded, that can at once occupy the soul like the 
mighty plan of human redemption—that can bear the most remote 
comparison with it? What is the boasted light of reason when 


opposed to that of revelation? It is as a sepulchral lamp com- 


pared to that brilliant star, which led the eastern magi to the foot- 
stuol of their God?) Why is it only now that I discover, that the 
most enlightened legislators, the most distinguished warriors, the 
profoundest philosophers, whose names enrich the page of history, 
were CHRisTiANs? I feel, that though exceptions may be found, 
though some vreat men have doubted, and though many who be- 
lieved, have stifled their convictions ; yet these cannot be opposed 
to the united voice of ages, 

“© ¢ Did the Almighty Intelligence call us into life, to wander 
for a few short years upon his world, and then sink into nothing ? 
No, Azza, no! the fleeting period of our existence coutains a glo- 
rious chance of a bright eternity; itis offered to all; it has been 
placed within my grasp; _ I rejected it, aud I, I caunot regain it ! 

«« ¢ Tis true, I have been applauded, admired, adored ; elevat- 
ed into Divinity, indentified with virtue; true, I have been the 
envied magnet of attraction, to whom ? to men ef philosophy, Azza, 
of talents, genius, mind! Azza, I would exchangeall my triumphs 
for the passing salutation of one Christian Pilgrim, bearing in- 
cense tothe Altar of his God ! 

‘“* « Lost, lost for ever! Save yourself, Azza. Place me as a 
beacon on the shores of Infidelity, to preserve others from that 
hopeless shipwreck !—-—-I am dying, yes, Iam dying! IfI sleep 
but for a moment, I am distracted by images of horror; I feel the 
agonies of death; I hear the trumpet-voice of the archangel, aud 
all things pass away ; I stand speechless before the bar of Heaven ; 
I tremble, | awake in breathless despair at my dreadful sentence. 
Is not this the hand of the Avenger ? Is not this the commencement 
of endless terrors ? 

“« ¢ Azza, rouse from your delusion! Would [ could stand 
before you fresh from my grave, and shrouded with the dreadful 
emblems of mortality! Would that in the awful silence of the 
midnight hour, my voice might approach your soul like the whise 
pered presence of the Godhead to the prophet bard upon the 
mountain ! Would Icould lay hold on you, asthe angel on the 
daughter of the favoured patriarch, to pluck you from destruction ! 
You may save yourself, Azza ; despair is for me alone ! 

“ *¢ Contemplate the penitent companion of Christ’s agony ; 
thou too mayst join thy Lord in Paradise. Though thy sins en- 
circle thee as did the wreckless Jews the fallen female in their tem- 
ple, to thee also thy Lord may say, ‘ Gothy way aud sin no more!’ 
Knee} like the repentant monarch, in the presence of thy God, and 
to thee may come those accents—‘ the Lord hath put away thy 
sin!’ Azza, have I not loved thee with a love purified from the 
dross of interest, confirmed by time ? Hear me, for Iam dyin 
—for I am hopeless—am wretched—yet to thee still faithful !” ’ 
D2 
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After this letter she visits Clarence de Warre on his death- 
bed, and discovers that he died for her, and she plunges her- 
self into a river in an agony of despair. 

_ In the second Tale we have the usual display of love, 
Jealousy, and reconciliation, in which there are some passages 
peculiarly striking. We extract the following in particular. 


‘* Lara and Madame de Marliemont proceeded with slow and 
silent steps to the Castle. They found lady Ann Harville in the 
evening apartment surrounded by the same group that Lara had 
once before seen assembled there. 

“The Reverend Mr. Gryfleth occupied his usual station, but 
his deportment had lost that erect austerity that had formerly dis- 
tinguished it. He noticed Lara’s entrance with a slight inclina- 
tion of the body. His eyes had lost their stern shrewdness ; and 
as they rested on ber countenance, Lara felt assured that they were 
suffused with tears. From that moment Mr. Gryfleth no longer 
appeared to her in a disagreeable point of view. Madame de Mar- 
liemont, whase countenance bore evident marks of aunoyaace and 
contempt, 1 vain endeavoured by all the eloquence of signs to 
induce Lara to quit the apartment. She seated herself as near to 
Mr. Gryfieth as possible, She was wretched, and she was attracted 
to him by the sympathy of unhappiness. 

‘“* Her eyes, glancing from under their long dark lashes, were 
incessantly occupied in observing the expression of his coun- 
tenance. She comprehended that he was suffering from the conflict 
of feeling and duty. That which appears to us to be a duty, 
assuredly becomes one as far as it regards ourselves, It is natural 
that we should be much affected by witnessing the evident distress 
of a man, who formerly appeared cast in too stern a mould to be 
agitated by sorrow. It is terrible to see the rock convulsed by the 
earthquake. The unhappiness of those who have always appeared 
extremely susceptible of sorrow, never appears to us so heavy, as 
that of him who has hitherto bidden defiance to it. 

‘© The eye of Mr. Gryfleth sometimes met that of Lara, but 
he was under the coutroul of a sentiment tvo strong to be 
always conscious of it. The traces of sorrow were visibly im- 
pressed on her pale cheek and melancholy brow. Whatever 
power we may have possessed over our feelings when in the society 
of the indifferent, we immediately lose it in the presence of one 
who is affected by emotions similar to our own. Lara no longer 
restrained her tears. Mr. Gryfleth seemed roused from the silent 
indulgence of his own grief by the observation of her’s. He strug- 
gled within himself for a few moments, that he might possess his 
voice. The whole of his peculiar physiognomy was still impressed 
by the sentiment that affected him; but he was calm. 

«s ¢ Every observation,’ he began, ‘ which we make on human © 
life, convinces us, that in the balance of mortal destiny, infelicity 
preponderates. The cup, filled at the fountain of the bitter waters of 
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Marah, is perpetually presented to us. We must drink of it, for 
it is the angel of the Lord who offers it; we must receive it with 
submission, for it is the will of the Most High; we must receive 
it even with thankfulness, for it is the ordeal by which we are puri-. 
fied for eternity. 

‘*¢ When the destroying angel passed over the land of Egypt, the 
Israelites, surrounded by ‘his victimns, stood erect and secure in their 
faith. Like them, we must stand firm, and endure to the end, 
even when the scythe of the destroyer levels with the dust those 
whom the ties of pature and of friendship render the nearest and 
the dearest to us. We must not hesitate to follow where the star 
of Bethlehem points the way, even through the ‘ clouds and thick 
darkness’. of desolation, It is by undeviating constancy and un- 
affected submission, that our faith must be approved. It is these 
which will fix on our foreheads the seal which marked as the 
Lord’s, twelve thousand out of each of the tribes of Israel. It is 
these alone which will ensure our final triumph. 

« «Tn pursuing our arduous warfare through life, we are neces- 
sarily led frequently into this train of thought: peculiar circum- 
stances render us particularly prone to it; every passing bell re- 
vives it in our hearfs; every death-bed is fruitful with the most 
impressive moral. The viewing of that place, formerly occupied 
by an acquaintance, now void, or engrossed by another, presents 
to us a cause of regret. When the eye looks around in search of 
a@ countenance which it formerly loved to dwell on, and finds it 
not, and remembers that it is at that very moment returning to the 
dust from whence it was taken, we perceive all the bitterness of 
punishment denounced on man by: the justice of the avenging 
God,—‘ dust thou art, and to dust shalt thou return !'"—At such 
inomeuts we would, like Jacob with the angel in the wilderness of 
Paran, wrestle with the Almighty; he manifests his power by 
touching us in a more tender part; and ere yet our impious mur- 
murings ; have ceased, we behold these most nearly allied to us by 
nature, blasted by the breath of his displeasure, and falling like 
the flowers withered in their spring-tide of bloom and beauty , by 
the poisonous winds of the desert.’ 

‘ The voice of Mr. Gryfleth faltered : his eyes closed, and for 
a moment he concealed his face in his handkerchief. Lara, pre- 
sented by his discourse with a too faithful picture of the death-bed 
of an only parent, lost, in the recollection of it, the consciousness 
of suffering from any immediate cause. The image of Sir Ray- 
mond de Walsingham was in her thoughts; and that of Lord 
Ruthven appeared only in a faint light on the back-ground of the 
picture, 

“« « Regret,’ continued Mr, Gryfleth, recovering bitnself, * how- 
ever natural, is vain, and repining impious. We may pray for the 
renewing of the health and strength of those dear ones whom we 
attend on a couch of pain. But when once the will of the Al- 
mighty plainly demoustrates itself by the Jast terrible stroke, when 
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we see him throw the veil over the face on which we have gazed, 
endeavouring to gather hope from the faint revival of bloom, or 
the deceitful sparkle of the eye, when we know that the soul has 
penetrated the sanctuary, and enters with the great High Priest 
into the Hoty or Honies:—then, like David, we must rise 
‘ from the earth and come into the house of the Lord and worship’ 
— We shall go to them, but they shall not return unto us ! 

«© ¢ Afflictions are as often meant in mercy as in chastisement. 
We see the wicked prosper, and the good bowed down by mis- 
fortunes. It is not from the success a man meets with that his 
virtue can be estimated. This is a development reserved for the 
last great day, in which all secrets will be laid open. 

«¢ ¢ The minds of the young and inexperienced, naturally buoy- 
ant with hope and joy, resist every impression that would tinge 
their prospects with the grey tint of certainty. If misfortune lays 
its heavy hand on them, they tremble, they bend, they sink under 
the pressure. Unseasoned in adversity, they array disappointment 
in the garb of misery: stung by a wasp, they believe that they 
have imbibed the poisonous venom of the serpent. Let them listen 
to the relations of age and experience. Let them ask of the hoary 
head and the wnnkled brow, what has been the coadjutor of time 
in furrowing the one, and whitening the other, They will present 
you a roll, like that of the prophet, ¢ inscribed within and without, 
with mourning, lamentation, and woe.’ Jt is from them, that we 
are able to make an accurate estimate of human life. ‘ Days 
should speak, and multitude of years should teaeh wisdom.’ 

“© ¢ Trembling at this moment under the heavy chastisements of 
God,—my soul filled with commingled sentiments of awe, fear, 
and deep humility ; I look around me with surprise when I see 
those blooming with youth, and health, and joy, wearing the cloud 
of sorrow before their appointed time. I am tempted to relate my 
own afflictions to them ; and then to put this question to each,— 
© hast thou cause for grief ? 

«*¢ Again, Mr. Gryfleth paused, and Lara beheld the natural 
sensibility of the man, break through the acquired apathy of his 
manners, Ashamed to discover that she had ‘ arrayed disappoint- 
ment in the garb of misery :'—that, ungrateful for the blessings by 
which she was surrounded, she had dignified the fanciful griefs of 
the heart, with the character of profound sorrow, she at this mo- 
ment perceived, that notwithstanding her genius aud the embel- 
lishments of her mind, Mr. Gryfleth and Lady Ann Harville, were, 
in the most essential point, beings of a species infinitely superior to 
her own, 

‘* A fictitious sentiment of unhappiness, always sinks into its 
natural insignificance when brought inte contact with the real feel- 
ings and sufferings of humanity. The criterion by which the 
reality and extent of our misfortunes can be accurately estimated, 


is by comparing them with those which afflict the beings who sur- 
round us, 
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«© Mr. Gryfleth recovered himself and continued ;— 

«¢ « OF all the miseries that afflict humanity, none appear so tere 
rible as those which are brought on us by death, because none are 
in fact, so irremediable. The angel of destruction has shaken his 
wings,—his victims have imbibed the mortal drops that were dis- 
tilled from them,—assistance is hopeless,—they pass away, and are 
seen no more, Scarcely three short weeks have rolled away, since 
my domestic hearth was cheered by the presence of two children, 
who were more precious to me than aught, save my God. ‘Trained 
to virtue,—loving and obeying the religion they professed ;— 
‘adorning themselves in modest apparel, with shamefacedness and 
sobriety ; not with broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array ; 
but (which becometh women professing godliness) with good 
works,? [ contemplated them as the pride andthe solace of my 
declining years : but Ged ordained it otherwise. I prayed, I sup 
plicated for their life; yea, at the expenceof my own: but my 
prayers were rejected ; they were not agreeable to the Providence 
of the Most High. I saw thesword drawn that was to smite me 
doubly through them I loved most ;—I waited to hear the voice of 
the angel of Mercy speaking to me the words of comfort aud of 
hope ; but the Chastener smote me,—the tiat was already gone 
forth :—I mourn for my children because they are not! I dare not 
murinur, for it is the Lord’s doing. 

«© ¢ Like Jephtha I had made a vow to the Omnipotent ! When 
I presented my children at the altar of baptisin, | pledged myself 
to bring them up ‘ in the nurture and admonition of God They 
served their Maker, when they assisted his creatures. It is nota 
father’s hand that must sketch the portrait of their pure and holy 
lives. They went about doing good. They ministered to the 
needy and the sick, They had those prayers which avail much— 
the prayers of the poor. “Through them, [ had renewed hope of 
my own Salvation, When they approached the altar of the Al- 
mighty, [have felt a pious confidence, aud my heart has exultingly 
said, * behold, oh Father, two of thy creatures whom I have eared in 
thy service, to do the works which thou hast commanded, By thy 
holy apostle thou hast sdid, that the saving of a soul shall cover a 
multitude of sins ; let these, thy two servants, be accepted as a free- 
will offering from my hand ! . 

“¢ * The offering was accepted! By death they are purified for 
eternal glory ! 

_ © Whilst the remembrance of their virtues heightens their less, 
it 1s also.a source of consolation! They have fought a good fight, 
they have finished their course, henceforth there is laid up for them 
a crown of righteousness! In visiting their sepulchre, I remember 
how lovely were their lives, and I seem to receive even a visible 
evidence of immortality, by the certainty that this cannot be the 
termination of them! I recal them in the visions of the night, and 
they appear to me in the garb of seraphs, bringing to me that 
peace and consolation wliich they were wont to administer on earth, 
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Oh, my children! ye are gone to the bosom of Christ! ye are 
enjoying the beatified presence of the Lamb of God, and of His 
Saints ! 

«« « Let me not forget to proclaim, that it was in the actual per- 
formance of their duty, their work of obedience, of charity, and of 
love, that they were pierced with the shaft of death. They en- 
countered the pestiferous air of a feverish bed, in order to admi- 
nister to the spiritual and bodily comforts of a dying cottager. 
They inhaled the poison while they were offering prayers to the 
throne of grace, even with the consolation and instruction they ren- 
dered to the departing sou), They gave immortal life, and they 
received the dooin of temporal death. They displayed eternity to 
the view of the dying, and they were called on to realise the pic- 
ture, and to enjoy the pleasures they had described. ‘ The Lord 
gave, and the Lord taketh away ; blessed be the name of the Lord !’ 

‘© Mr. Gryfleth ceased. The whole party were silent. Lara, 
penetrated bya lively compassion, did not observe the sympathy 
and pious resignation that softened the generally inflexible coun- 
tenance of Lady Ann Harville. Misled by the enthusiasm of her 
own feelings, she was.not able to comprehend the different shades 
that distinguish human minds. 

«¢ ¢ That degree of sensibility,’ says an illustrious author, 
which prompts us to weep with them that weep, is stronger than 
that which prompts us to rejoice with them that rejoice ; for this 
reason, that the unhappy stand more in need of our fellow-feeling 
and assistance than the prosperous."—Lara did not comprehend 
that character of mind, which, in Lady Ann, was always ready to 
bestow the tear, never the smile of sympathy. 

«< * As sensibility,’ continues the author, supposes delicacy of 
feeling with respect to others, they who affect the highest sensibility 
are apt to carry this delicacy to excess. Theyare, perhaps, not 
incapable of the warmth of disinterested friendship ; but they are 
become so refined in all their sensations ; they entertain such bigh 
notions of what ought to correspond in the feelings of others to 
their own; they are so hurt by every thing which comes not up 
to their idea) standard of reciprocal affection, as to produce dis- 
quiet and uneasiness to all with whom they are connected. Hence 
unjust suspicious of their friends ; heuce groundless upbraidings, 
and complaints of uukinduess ; hence a proneness to take violent 
offence at trifles. In cousequeuce of examining their friends with 
a mycroscopic eye, what to an ordinary observer would not be un- 
pleasing, to them is grating and disgusting..—This picture de- 
scribes at once the weakness of Lara’s character ; her imperfections, 
her failings, and her faults, might all be traced to the indulgence 
of this exagyerated sensibility. 

** At this moment, softened by the real suffering of Mr. Gry- 
fieth, she dignified bis patient resignation to the Divine Will, with 
the name of Heroism. And she knelt down to unite in the prayer 
which always concluded these meetings of Lady Anun’s friends, 
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with a spirit far differently disposed from what it had been ona 
former occasion.”’ 

From our extracts it will be seen, that these volumes may 
be safely placed in the hands of the young, if it be necessary 
that such reading should be allowed to them. 





—_ 


Facts and Observations respecting Canada, and the United States 
of America: affording a Comparative View of the Induce- 
ments to Emigration presented in those Countries. To which 
is added, an Appendix of Practical Instructions to Emigrant 
Settlers in the British Colonies. By Charles F. Grece, Mem- 
ber of the Montreal and Quebec Agricultural Societies ; and 
Author of Essays on Husbandry, addressed to the Canadian 
Farmers. 8vo, Pp. 172. Harding, London. 


Sketch of a Plan, for Settling in Upper Canada, a portion of 
the Unemployed Labourers of England. By a Settler. 8vo. 
Pp. 25. Harding. London, 1821. 


Mr. Grece, the Author of the first of the works which stand 
at the head of this article, is a resident in Canada: he isa 
practical farmer, whose talents have been devoted to the im- 
provement of his adopted country, in a knowledge of agricul- 
ture ; and he has taken up the pen, in this instance, to correct 
the crude and erroneous notions formed by many persons. upon 
the subject of emigration, and to direct the course of those 
who are determined to leave their native land, into a channel 
at once most profitable to themselves, and to these kingdoms. 
Our readers will recollect, that we have, in several recent arti- 
cles (particularly in a review of Strachan’s Visit to the Province 
of Upper Canada, vol. 59, p. 281) endeavoured, and we trust 
not entirely without effect, to point out to our countrymen the 
superior advantages which our own colonies offer to emigrants, 
when compared with those afforded by the United States of 
America—to which country alone, our factious and disap- 
pointed demagogues think of directing the footsteps of those 
to whom, from various causes, a residence in England is no 
longer desirable. In the present instance, therefore, a detail 
of our own opinions is less called for, than a few perspicuous 
accounts of the reasonings of our fellow labourer in the path 
of patriotism, and a detail of the facts on which that reason- 
ing is grounded. The latter, Mr. Grece assures us, “ are drawn 
from the most authentic sources, and result from the best pos- 
sible data. They originate in his own personal knowledge, and 
from the most unequivocal information of those who have re- 
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sided in, or visited, those parts of the transatlantic continent 
which have not been to him scenes of ocular demonstration.” 
Indeed, the work is written with an appearance of candour and 
sincerity, which impresses us forcibly with a conviction of its 
truth. 

To deprecate criticism, Mr. Grece observes, that ‘* the ele- 
gancies of style, and the beauties of a graceful diction, can 
hardly be expected from the pen of a mere farmer, who has 
never had any opportunity for literary composition, and who i is 
content to tell a plain story in plain and homely phraseology.” 
We are not insensible to the charms of a well-polished period, 
we confess ;—but Mr. Grece has qualifications far superior to 
those artificial embellishments of language, which are no cri- 
terions of truth—these are a sound unvitiated patriotism : 
a love of his native land: and a detestation (which he does 
not wish to conceal) of the atrocious practices of those who 
endeavour to seduce the subjects of our monarch from their 
allegiance. 

Mr. Grece very judiciously observes :— 


“* It cannot with propriety be denied, that one of the main in- 
ducements to emigration, has its origin in political prejudice and ani- 
mosity. Restless aud dissatisfied at home, and impatient of those 
restraints which the wisdom of government has imposed upon the 
turbulent spirits of the idle and the disaffected, many persons 
assume the character of repubiicans ; and, under professions of 
great zeal for the rights of man, forsake their native country, and 
retire to the United States. 

‘¢ Besides these theorists in pclitics, the sanguine speculators in 
commerce, and the visionary experimentalists in agriculture, all 
turn their attention to the transatlantic shores of republican Ame- 
rica, 

‘‘ There are other motives, even more equivocal than these, to 
expatriation, There are not a few of the emigrants who leave 
Great Britain from having exposed themselves to the justice of its 
laws. 

“* All these fly to the United States as to an asylum ; but, alas! 
how miserably have multitudes of emigrants already found them- 
selves disappointed! What bitter regrets have succeeded their 
brightest hopes, and golden dreams! Still, however, the emigra- 
tion mania has not been cured. Such plausible and fascinating 
writers as Mr. Birkbeck tend to keep alive the hazardous, and often 
fruitless, desire of emigration, Experience alone effectually un- 
deceives; but how equenhy does it happen that knowledge of 
this kind comes too late! Seeing, therefore, that nothing but ex- 
perience can offer an effectual check to self-expatriation ; and, 
moreover, considering it a duty which I owe to the country of my 
birth, as well as to those distant portiuns of its dominions which 
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I have adopted, and where I have resided, with my family, many 
> years, 1 have attempted, in this little work, a delineation of the 
present state of the two Canadas ; principally with a view to divert 
the tide of emigration from the remote tracts, and wilds of the 
% back settlements, and other regions of the United States, to the 


4 more hospitable, contiguous, and accessible districts of the Upper 


~ and Lower Cauadas,”’ 


These observations are equally just and true. They accu- 
"rately describe the motives which actuate too many of our 
4 pseudo- patriots ; and the reasons offered for endeavouring to 
" expose their machinations, do honour to the heart of the writer. 
) The mischievous publications of Birkbeck and others have, we 
» fear,seduced too many English farmers from their homes, to perish 
in the pathless tracks of an American forest, or to waste the 
) prime of their life in the neighbourhood of unhealthy swamps, 
> or pestilential morasses, remote from human aid or human 
sympathy. These men deserve our pity, and they have it :—~ 
but the writers and demagogues who can deceive them by such 
} specious misrepresentations, merit the execration of every 
> honest man. 

’ The dangers attendant upon a journey to the country selected 
by Mr. Birkbeck, as the Land of Promise, are very great, and 
’ frequently fatal ; but, says Mr. Grece, 


‘“* If, however, the emigrant to the Wabash country could, after 
having encountered the difficulties, and borne the expenses of bis 
journey, find advantages to reward him for his labour which he 
could not find in the Canadas, through which he must pass, if he 
would pursue the nearest route,* he would, perhaps, be justified 
in making choice of those distant and trackless districts. I say, 
perhaps, for I much question whether any subject of Great Britain 
can, upon a general principle of reasoning, justify his conduct in 
deliberately adding to the strength and resources of a rival nation, 
whilst there are extensive, rich, and fertile territories, belonging to 
his own country, inviting the hand of cultivation, and claiming the 
exertions of all those who may be induced to quit the immediate 
soil that gave them birth, to seek their fortunes in distant regions, 
Your citizens of the world, I fear, for the most part, are but in- 
different members of particular communities; and it nay be said 
of the natives and subjects of England generally, if they are not 
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‘© * When the canals are made, as projected in the United 
States, to join the waters of Lake Erie to those of the Ohio, and 
that of Lake Michigan, to the river Illinois, this route will give 
very great facility and convenience of approaching those territo- 
ries.”’ 
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for their country they are against it. It is impossible to remain 
neuter when patriotism, or the love of one’s country, is the ques- 
tion.” 


There is. so much of good and genuine English feeling in 
the above extract, that we have great pleasure in pointing it 
out to the notice of those who are contemplating leaving 
England, as well as to our countrymen generally.—It is every 
man’s duty to uphold the interest of the land of his birth be- 
fore those of all other countries: and an Englishman is more 
particularly bound to do so, because that country confers 
privileges and advantages upon him, which the subject of no 
other kingdom can claim. But this is not done by “ adding 
to the strength and resources of a rival nation ;” and that na- 
tion, too, whose goverument has shown a rooted hatred to our 
prosperity ; anda most illiberal and little-minded antipathy to 
our institutions. 

Much erroneous opinion is entertained on the subject of the 
climate of the Canadas. We are taught, generally, to con- 
sider it as most inhospitable and rigorous. Mr. Grece, on the 
contrary, maintains, that it cannot be considered, with pro- 
priety, too cold for the British constitution.—He asserts, that 


“< If the longevity and generally healthful state of the inhabi- 
tants may be allowed to furnish any criterion of the salubrity, or 
otherwise, of the climate, the Canadas are secoud to no part of this 
vast continent. 

‘¢ Near Quebec, it must be confessed, the air is rigorous ; but 
proceeding towards Upper Canada, the climate may be denomi- 
nated European, similar to that of the provinces on the Rhine. 
With respect, however, even to Quebec, it is no mean argument 


for its general salubrity, that the mother country has adopted it for 


the seat of goverument ; which, most assuredly, would not have 
been the case had the winters been as severe as some interested 
writers have asserted. The grape-vine grows wild in both provinces, 
and always comes to maturity, a circumstance which does not occur 
in very rigorous climates: indeed, both the Canadas abound with 
trees, shrubs, plants, herbs, and beautiful foliage, common to cli- 
mates which are never deemed otherwise than temperate, Melons 
come to maturity in the open gardens. 

‘¢ With respect to the Illinois territory, it may be observed, that 
the climate cannot possibly be either so healthful to an European 
constitution, or so generally favourable to cultivation. Mr. Birk- 
beck appears to have laboured as much to withhold, as to convey 
information ; and that not only with respect to the difficulties he 
had to encounter in travelling to the place he fixed upon, but also 
with respect to the place itself. He has not told us, that the climate 
of the Wabash country is such as to prevent the most laborious 
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4 parts of agricultural employments fyom being performed by Euro- 


peans, on account of its heat: he has not told us that the system 


| of slavery must be adopted there, if cultivation be to be carried on 
> to any great extent. There is something very disingenuous in all 


this. Mr. Birkbeck must have known very well, that the labour 
of ploughing, harrowing, hoeing, sowing, reaping, housing, &c. 
could not be well performed by those who have been accustomed to 
the air and climate of Great Britain.” 


This proceeding is, indeed, disingenuous: but it is of a 
piece with whatever proceeds from the same school—the school 
of the pretended philosophers and philanthropists of the age. 
They always tell just as much on all subjects as suits their 
own purpose, leaving their deceived dupes to find out the im- 
positions practised upon their easy credulity. 

One great inducement for an Englishman to emigrate to 
Canada, ought to be, that there he would be under the British 
constitution—that constitution which is depreciated only by 
those unworthy wretches who partake of its benefits and enjoy 
its protection, at the same time that they are decrying its ex- 
cellencies and plotting its destruction. Added to this induce- 
ment, the provinces are free from debt ; the Protestants pay no 
tythes, and the Catholic but very few, and those only to their own 
clergy. Direct taxation is very light; and the encouragement 
for industry very great. ‘To get forward, however, a man must 
not be afraid to work—** no part of America offers an asylum 
for indolence ;” and “ the fine gentleman, or delicate lady,” 
would do well * to remain in England, or some other part of 
Europe.” Added to the above considerations, every facility is 
afforded to settlers by government, as to the bestowing of land, 
gratis, selling it on reasonable terms, &c. 


*‘ In treating of the price of land in Canada (Mr, Grece ob- 
serves), it is proper to state, that the generosity of government has 
frequently been extended tosettlers in a very great degree. They 
have been known to give as much as one hundred acres of yood 
land, on condition of the occupier’s building a house, and clearing 
at least six acres, with an actual residence of three years, prior to 
being put in possession of the freehold for ever. 

* With mingled sentiments of surprise and indignation, [ was 
once compelled to listen to a conversation on board the Duke of 
Leinster packet, during her passage from Dublin to Liverpool, in 
which one person, assuming to himself the character of a gentle- 
man, roundly asserted, that government was iu the habit of taking 
back the land, after a short period, which they had previously 
granted to settlers. This, I will take upon me to say, was an 
absolute falsehood. I suspect the man who had the consummate 
impudence to assert it, was an American land agent, than whom 
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few men have stronger temptdtions to misrepresent these matters, 
I make no apology for any apparent want of politeness towards a 
‘man who could have the bare-faced effrontery to bring so false a 
charge against the British government. Most certainly no such 
instance ever occurred, where the settler had himself fulfilled the 
exact terms of the agreement, as above stated.” 


Mr. Grece gives many very valuable instructions to emigrants, 
as to the manner in which they should proceed on landing; 
the crops likely to answer best, their produce, &c.; in short his 
agricultural information will be found highly important to 
those who may be inclined to visit that country. {[t appears 
that wages are very good: an annual farming servant, besides 
board and lodging, has from 15/. to 24l. wages per annum; 
and a woman servant of all work, from 61. to 121. Day labour 
is paid at the rate of 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per day with board, and 
As. 2d. per day without. Blacksmiths, besides board, receive 
5s. per day ; masons, bricklayers, plasterers, carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, and shoemakers, generally board themselves, and 
receive 10s. per day. Provisions, when Mr. Grece wrote, 
were at much the same price as they are now in England: and 
the farmer could obtain a ready market for his produce ;—and 
in this respect had a great advantage “ over the much-extolled 
territories of the new state of Illinois.” Indeed, the superiority 


of the Canadas over Birkbeck’s settlement, in every thing that _ 


tends either to the comfort or prosperity of the settler, is most 
apparent. 

In the Canadas the emigrant undergoes no hardships which 
are not necessarily the attendants upon all settlers in a distant 
country :—he meets with kindly hearts to advise, and able 
hands to assist him in the best mode of disposing of his little 
stock to advantage. He will find himself amongst his coun- 
trymen, under the same laws as are paramount in the country 
he has left—and he will still be entitled to all the glorious 
privileges of a Briton! All this will be obtained at less than 
one-third of the expense, and at infinitely less thau that pro- 
portion of toil. ‘The following is not an overcharged picture 
of the suffering to which emigrants are liable after they have 
“¢ surmounted the perilous and expensive voyage from Europe 
to the western territory.” 


‘© Perhaps, with a delicate wife and a family of children, he 
finds himself seated under a tree, in the midst of a wild and track- 
less region, where not a single human face, besides those of his own 
retinue, can be seen ; nota hut or acabin, can he behold; and 
the alluring stories he had been told about luxuriant natural 
meadows, called Prairies, waiting only for the hand of the mower; 
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> anda day’s sun to be converted into food for his horses and cattle, 
~ turn out to have been lavished upon wide open fields of grass, 
> towering as high as the first floor window of the comfortable house 
~ he has forsaken in Europe ; and penetrating, with its tough fibrous 
~ roots into the earth, beyond the reach of the ploughshare, requiring 
the operation of fire ere the land can be converted to any useful 
purpose. 

>“ Under a burning sun, and with but little shelter from the 
foliage of trees, or the retreats of the forest, he has to dig wells 
+ ere he can quench his thirst, there being no cooling and refreshing 
> springs! and although he may still hope, that time will enable bim 
to surmount all his difficulties, and reconcile his complaining, 
perhaps, upbraiding family, to their isolated condition, his heart 
will be apt to sicken within him, especially when he finds, that he 
must wander many miles in search of some one to assist him in the 
very commencement of his operations. At length, however, that 
assistance is procured ; but of what species of beings does it consist ? 
—Alas! alas! they are those very unfortunate wretches, whose 
degraded condition he has, while in Europe, iearnt most humanely 
to commiserate. For the relief of beings like these, perhaps he 
remembers the time when he would not taste a grain of sugar, nor 
drink a drop of rum; for these he has attended many and many 
a meeting of the friends of humanity ; for tnese he has listened with 
rapture and delight, to the powerful arguments of a Wilberforce 
in parliament ; and for these he has dwelt, with the most anxious 
solicitude, on the pages of a Clarkson. How often has he execrat- 
ed the horrid traffic in human blood ! How has his heart swelled 
with indignation, when he has read the terrific details of slavery, 
and has then taught his children, almost to love and venerate the 
poor black beggar that, 1 broken accents, has solicited charity at 
his door ! 

“ Yet now, in these blissful plains—in these lands of liberty and 
patriots—in republican America, the asylum of the persecuted— 
the nurse of freedom—the abode of plenty—* the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land’ to those who have fled from the perse- 
cutions, the taxations, the misery, and the impending rum of 
Europe—lIna this transatlantic elysium, is our poor deceived emigrant 
surrounded with slaves, or lost in desolation ! 


There is a feeling eloquence in this extract, which goes to 
the heart. It comes home to the feelings of every man ; and 
we feel assured of the truth and fidelity of the writer. We give 
another quotation relative to the situation of an emigrant to 
the western territory, which must close our extracts: and we 
refer the emigrant to the work itself for further particulars. 


‘© The public land intended for sale, is laid out in the govern- 
ment surveys in quarter sections of 160 acres each, or one-fouw th 
of asquare mile. The whole is set up at auction, and what re- 
mains unsold, may be bought at the district land office, at two 
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dollars an acre; one fourth to be paid down, and the rest in instal- 
ments, to be completed in tive years. The emigrant having paid 
his eighty dollars for his quarter section, is often left peanyless, and 
repairs to his purchase in a waggon, containing his wife and child- 
dren, a few blankets, a skillet, a rifle, and an axe, After erecting 
a little log hut, he clears, with intense labour, a plot of ground for 
Indian corn, as his next year’s subsistence, depending in the mean 
time on his gun for food. In pursuit of game, he must often, 
after his day’s work, wade through the evening dews up to the 
waist, in long grass or bushes, and, returning, lie on a bear’s skin, 
spread on the damp ground, exposed to every blast through the 
open sides, and to every shower through the open roof, of his 
dwelling, which is never attempted to be closed until the approach 
of wiuter, and often not then. Under such extreme toil and exposure 
many of the settlers speedily perish. 

‘© Sometime he has to carry his yrain fifty miles toa mill, to be 
ground, and wait there some days, till his turn comes, 

‘¢ Land cleared, commands from tweuty to thirty dollars per 
acre ; and thus, in the course of the last fifteen years, a tract of 
country, four times as large as the British Isles, has been decupled 
in value.® 

‘¢ Such is the picture drawn by no unfriendly hand, of the 
condition of those who emigrate to Republican America ; and this 
picture of misery, from the same authorities, might be greatly 
enlarged. But can any thing of all this be said of Canada? Most 
assuredly not. Let us, however, pursue the contrast. 

“ Qn referring to Mr. Fearoa’s publication, a statement of taxes 
in the United States is given, by which it appears, that those free 
people are exposed to many heavy and grievous imposts: viz. a 
poll tax of 10s. per head, city tax, poor rates, county tax, state 
tax, stamp duty, dog tax, land tax, tax on carriages, duty on 
auctions, on sugar, licenses to sell spirituous liquors, duty on wines, 
on spirits, foreign and domestic ; and very heavy duties on the 
imports of many necessary articles, which cannot be dispensed with 
by the greater part of the population.” 


The work contains many useful hints to emigrants, which 
we have no room to extract; and in the Appendix is some very 
valuable information, in the “ Selections from the Essays on 
Canadian Husbandry,” by the same author. The whole is well 
worthy of the attention of the public. 

The pamphlet, the title of which stands second at the head 
of this article, is intended to recommend a plan for removing 


a portion of the unemployed labourers to Canada at the expense ; fs 


of their respective parishes, and there to settle them op the 
lands which are at present unoccupied. The sums thus expended 
are proposed to be repaid in ten years, so that there will be 
no ultimate loss to the parish. The plan is feasible: but there 
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«© * See Bristed, Birkbeck, and Fearon » passim.” 
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) is one great objection, which is, that we do not think many 
pauper families will be inclined to emigrate, and subject them= 
selves to the payment of the sums expended in removing them. 
We, however, should start no objection if the author can 
persuade any parish to adopt his project, believing that, under 
proper management, it might be made conducive both to in- 
dividual and general good. 

In an Appendix the author has some reflections on the 
present condition of the Indians in America, which are, in a 
high degree, judicious. He has too much truth on his side 
when he observes, that 


“The conduct of European governments, and the mass of in- 


> dividuats resident in the new countries, towards the North American 


Indians, admits of no excuse because it has not been the result of 
necessity. The insulated attempts of many excellent private per- 
sons and societies, have always been rewarded with good results com- 
> mensurate with the means employed to bring them to that state of 
existence, which alone will protect them from a miserable struggle, 
and ultimate extinction. The kind exertions of the few have 
always been accompanied, and have been thwarted by the more 
extensive activity of wrong policies in governments, or by brutish 
selfishness in individuals: and so till now the rightful owners of a 
deserted soil have been crushed ; the well meaning amongst us cone 
sidering their case hopeless, the crafty pretending it to be so. 

‘* The submission of a lunatic to the fixed countenance of his 
keeper, is not more decided than that of a home Indian to some of 
their connexions amongst the whites. That the relation should 
exist in this character, need only be stated to be abhorred. The 
presentiment they have of the extinction of their race is very 
melancholy. It was but lately that the chief of a small tribe near 
the Rice Lake, said to an European settler,—‘ You will soon drive 
us away, but when a solitary canoe sometimes passes by your dwel- 
> ling, do not forget that the owner always received you at his with 
> welcome.’ 
> € Tf the principles on which William Penn acted had prevailed ; 
) orif Franklin’s advice to ‘treat the Indians with justice always, 
and sometimes with kindness,’ had been generally attended to, 
fewer European individuals might have enriched themselves in 
America, but the nations of Europe would have been less respousi- 
ble than they now are for the permission of much crime.” 


The conduct of that liberal government, the American—has 
been most disgraceful—nay barbarous and cruel; and the set- 
tlers on the Indian frontier have emulated the conduct of their 
» government. The British have derived much valuable assis- 
+ tance from the Indians: and we hope that liberality and kind- 
“» ness will always mark their treatment of them. 

No, 280, Vol. 61, September, 1821. E 
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A Compendium of Sir Harcourt Lees’s Anti-Popish Works ; 
containing his Antidote, L’ Abeja, Cursory View of Ireland, 
Crisis, Nineteen Pages of Advice, Rehearsal, Mystery, Letter 
to Mr. Wilberforce, Answer to the Lord Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Dublin, Address to the King’s Friends, Strictures on 
Rev. Lieutenant Stennett’s Work by Antyacobin Review, with 
Sir H. Lees’s Comments, not dedicated, but recommended, to 
the religious attention of the Right Rev. Dr. Milner previous 
to his departure from freland, who is publicly called on to 
contradict one authority or argument contained im the entire 
collection, or at once to resign Popery, Purgatory, and the 
Political Confessions of that ultra-loyal novice Daniel O’ Con- 

nell, Esq. Dublin. Printed and published by W. Under- 
wood, 19, St. Andrews Street. 1821. 


Our reader will see, with much satisfaction, the above publica- 
tion. It would otherwise have been exceedingly difficult to 
preserve the smaller pieces of this able writer, many of which 
do not exceed a couple of sheets. But thus united and printed 
uniformly and together, they form a respectable octavo of 
tracts, whose influence on public opinion has been exceeded 
by nothing since Burke’s famous Essay on the French Revo- 
lution. Some of these have already ran through fifteen editions, 
and the principal of them were sought for with an avidity 
seldom paralleled. In this re-publication Sir Harcourt hasadded 
several very curious notes, relative to what has oceurred since 
the first publication. ‘Fhese clearly show that the Baronet had 
taken an accurate view of the public affairs, and that the dis- 
turbances, which he apprehended, had actually occurred in 
different parts of Ireland. 

How well Sir Harcourt Lees has suited his style to the taste 
of his countrymen, the unusual sale of his works amply proves. 
We have no doubt, that they have rescued from idolatry many 
a Christian yet unknown. For several have publicly avowed 


their conversion by the perusal. Having, in our former Num-  ~ 


bers, given very liberal specimens of writings so well-timed, 
and so much to the point, we shall not add any now. But the 
Antidote was the work that first excited these doubts of Popery, 
which ultimately led to a conviction of its falsehoods. If the 
present tranquillity i in Ireland should continue long enough to © 
allay mutual irritation, and the Papists there be induced to ~ 
examine into the ground-work of their peculiar tenets, we may | 
hope for still more examples of reformation. Yet the reflec- 
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tion of having turned but one fellow-creature from idolatry to 
the pure worship of God, would, to a clergyman, be the source 
of continual satisfaction. What, then, must be the feelings 
of the Rev. Sir Harcourt Lees, who can contemplate many 
such instances? Nor should we omit notice of those political 
essays which preserved Ireland from imitating the mad conduct 
of her sister island. Belfast only, addressed, through lawless 
means, our late unhappy Queen. By the riots at her funeral 
the public mind has been diverted from contemplating her 
awful end. Few events have occurred in this kingdom better 
calculated to make a serious impression on the mind. Leta 
man compare the death of the mother with that of the daugh- 
ter, the calm resignation and quiet submission of the one, who 
had not time for preparation, with the political turbulence of 
the other. Although in imminent danger for six days, she at 
last “‘ died and made no sign.” Will he not shudder at the 
reflections which must arise in his mind,—will he not execrate 
the unfeeling Atheists about her, who pursued to the very last mo- 
ment their own nefarious schemes of ambition, heedless of their 
dying mistress’s future state? May bitter disappointment ever 
dog their political efforts, at least, for this shocking neglect ! 
But Ireland may well congratulate herself for taking the advice 
of her Reverend Baronet. She has been, in consequence, 
visited by her King in a most gratifying manner, and may 
henceforth look forward to frequent visits from the successive 
monarchs of the empire. We shall conclude this article, 
merely intended to announce the above publication, by some cir- 
cumstances which occurred during that visit. 

It is well known that last year the Commons of Dublin, and 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City, in fact, the whole 
Corporation, unanimously expressed their approbation of Sir 
Harcourt Lees’s exertions as follows. 

August 15th, 1820. 

Resolved,—That the thanks of the Sheriffs and the Com- 
mons be, and are hereby returned, to the Rev. Sir Harcourt 
Lees, Bart. for his manly and persevering exertions in support 
of our happy Constitution in Church and State. 

The Lord Mayor and Board of Aldermen agree with the 
Sheriffs and Commons in the foregoing Resolution. 

ALLEN anp GREENE. 
Town Clerks, City of Dublin. 


Now after this, it may well be supposed that when the Cor- 
poration invited his Majesty to a grand entertainment, Sir 
Harcourt Lees would have been one of the guests. But al- 
though the Lord Mayor, Abraham Bradley King, owes his 
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elevation more to Sir Harcourt Lees than any other individual 
whatever, Sir Harcourt was pointedly neglected by this dealer 
in valuable stationary. However, Sir Harcourt’s merits were 
better appreciated in an higher quarter. When the Baronet 
was introduced to his Majesty at the levée, the monarch was 
pleased to say, that he was happy to be personally acquainted 
with a gentleman to whom he was so much obliged. And, be- 
sides, the very last act of his Majesty, before he left the Irish 
coast, was to knight Sir Harcourt’s brother, who is therefore 
now, Sir Edward S. Lees, Knt. When we contemplate the 
generous conduct of the monarch, how mean and pitiful ap- 
pears that of the Alderman,—how must he shrink up within 
himself at the contrast. And now we can only wish to the 
Baronet and his brother a long enjoyment of the honours and 
respect which they have so well merited from their native 
country. 
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Specimens of ihe Russian Poets. Translated by John Bowring, 
F, L. S. Second Edition, 1821. 12mo. pp. 239. London. 


Tue altitude which Russia has now assumed amongst the 
nations of Europe, astonishes those who contemplate her as she 
was, only a few years back, immersed in barbarism and igno- 
rance. Perhaps no nation ever made such rapid advances to 
civilization : cr acquired so vast a political influence in so short 
a period. Public attention is now-anxiously directed towards 
this northern empire ; and we are not, therefore, surprised, that 
notices of its literature should be favourably received—or that 
this little volume, which we have now before us, should so 
soon have run through the first edition. 


Perhaps the character of a nation, in its rude state, may be 


best learnt from its poetry. The bards of old, were the only 
painters of national manners—they were the only “ chronicles” 
who depicted those peculiar traits of which the national charac- 
ter is constituted. We learn more of the manners and customs 
of the Greeks from the pages of Homer, than from those of 
Herodotus ; and in the poems of Ossian, the ancient inhabitants 
of Scotland, are brought before us in vivid colours. That 
Russia also had her “ bards,”’ and her ‘ zealots,’’ cannot be 
doubted: the present selection, however, is not made from any 
of their remains, written or oral ; for all the poets who figure 
in the * Anthology” lived in the last century. Mr. Bowring 
has, we conceive, rendered a service to the cause of literature by 
bringing us acquainted with their works. And we hope it will 
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Jead to translations of the Russian authors in other depart- 
ments, that we may be enabled to judge of the actual progress 
which knowledge has made under the dominion of the Czars. 

We do not profess to be versed in the Russian language, 
therefore cannot decide upon the fidelity with which Mr. 
Bowring has executed his task: we can only say, that the 
volume contains a very pleasing selection ; and, as we have no 
doubt that the translation is a faithful one, it is calculated to 
give us rather a favourable opinion of Russian poetry. There 
is much sublimity in the Ode by Derzhavin, on Gop, which is 
tuo long to extract entire: the foilowing passage is particularly 
fine. 


«¢ In its sublime research, philosophy 

May measure out the ocean deep—may count 

The sand or the sun’s rays—but, God! for Thee 
There is no weight nor measure :-—none can mount 
Up to thy mysteries ; Reason’s brightest spark, 
Though kindled by thy light, in vain would try 
To trace thy counsels, infinite and dark ; 

And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 
Even like past moments in eternity. 


‘© Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 

First chaos, then existence ; Lord! on Thee 
Eternity had its foundation :—all 

Sprung forth from Thee :—of light, joy, harmony, 
Sole origin :—all life, all beauty Thine. 

Thy word created all; and doth create ; 

Thy splendour fills all space with rays divine. 

Thou art, and wert, and shalt be! Glorious ! Great ! 
Light-giving, life sustaining Potentate !” 


The following “ Song,”’ by the same, is something in the 
style of our own Moore. 


“¢ Golden bee ! for ever sighing, 
Round and round my Delia flying ; 
Ever in attendance near her : 
Dost thou really love her, fear her, 
Dost thou love her, 
Golden bee ? | 


Erring insect, he supposes, 

That her lips are morning roses ; 

Breathing sweets from Delia’s tresses, 

He would probe their fair recesses. 

. Purest sugar 
Is her breast. 
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** Golden bee ! for ever sighing, 

Ever round my Delia flying ; 

Is it thou so softly speaking ? 

Thine the gentle accents breaking ? 
Drink I dare not, 
Lest I die! 

** Of all the Russian poets, Derzhavin,” says Mr. Bowring “is 
in my conception entitled to the very first place. His compositions 
breathe a high and sublime spirit ; they are full of inspiration, His 
versification is sonorous, original, and characteristic ; his subjects 
generally such as allowed him. to vive full scope to his ardent 
imagination and lofty conceptions. Of modern poets, he most 
resembles Klopstock : his Oda Bog, Ode on God, with the excep- 
tion of some of the wonderful passages of the Old Testament, 
‘ written with a pen of fire,” and glowing with the brightness of 
heaven, passages of which Derzhavin has frequently availed him- 
self, is one of the most impressive and sublime addresses 1 am 
acquainted with, on a subject so pre-eminently impressive and 
sublime.” 


The following biographical and critical notice is given of 
Derzhavin. 


“© Gabriel Romanovah Derzhavin was born at Kasan, on the 3d 
of July, 1736. The elements of instruction were given to him in 
the house of his parents; he then studied in private academies, aud 
afterwards completed his education in the Imperial Gymnasium. 
In 1760 he was inscribed in the engineer military service ; and in 
the following year, as a reward for his great progress in the mathe- 
matics, and for his excellent description of the Bulgarian ruins on 
the banks of the Wolya, he was placed in the ranks of the Pres- 
brasheushe regiment. From the year 176% he was promoted 
through the different gradations to the rank of ensign, which he 
held in 1772, and he obtained great credit for his prudence and 
ability while engaged as lieutenant in the corps sent to reduce 
Pugachev in 1774. He advanced uninterruptedly in his military 
career, till in 1784, he was made a councillor of state, and appoint- 
ed to the government first of Oloretz and afterwards of Tamboo. 
In 1791 the Empress Catherine the Second gave him the office of 
secretary of state; in 1793, he was called to the senate, and the 
next year he was made president of the College of Commerce. In 
the year 1800 he was appointed to the post of public cashier, and 


in 1802 to that of minister of justice. His official career was soon” 


after closed by his retiring on his full allowance, in the evening of 
his days, to the enjoyment of thefruits of his long and active 
labours. 

‘** Such a life would appear little calculated for the pursuit of 
intellectual pleasures, or for the cultivation of poetical talents, 
but the energies of these seem to be alike uninfluenced by the 
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burthen of pomp, or the privations of poverty. None is too high 
to bend down to the attractive voice of song—none too low to be 
raised by the awakening call of the lyre. 

‘© The most celebrated compositions of Derzhavin are, his Ode 
to God; Fetitza; On the Birth of Alexander ; The First Neigh- 
bour; Qn the Death of Count Mechehersky ; On the Swedish 
Peace ; The Fountain; The Waterfall; Autumn; and the Ana- 
creontic Songs. His poems were printed, in four volumes, in 1808,” 


There are biographical and critical notices of all the poets 
from whose works Mr. Bowring has made selections ; and the 
above extract will serve to show how they are executed. We 
shall now select another specimen or two of the poetry. 


« SONG FROM THE OLD RUSSIAN. 


‘* Hark ! those tones of music stealing 
Through yon wood at even ; 

Sweetest songs that breathe a feeling 
Pure and bright as heaven. 


‘© Nightingales in chorus near thee, 
All their notes are blending ; 

There they stop their songs to hear thee, 
Silent unpretending.” 


« THE CHURCH-YARD—BY KARAMSIN. 


“* First Voice. 
‘* How frightful the grave ! how deserted and drear ! 
With the howls of the storm wind—the creaks of the bier, 
Aud the white bones all clattering together ! 


“© Second Voice. 
‘* How fearful the grave! its quiet how deep! 
Its zephyrs breathe calmly, and soft is its sleep, 
Aud flowrets perfume it with ether, 


“*_ First Voice. 
‘* There riots the blood-crested worm on the dead, 
And the yellow skull serves the foul toad for a bed, 
And snakes in its nettle weeds hiss, 


“© Second Voice. 
‘* How lovely, how lone, the repose of the tomb ! 
No tempests are there: but the nightingales come 
And sing their sweet chorus of bliss. 


“< First Voice. 
“ The ravens of night flap their wings o’er the grave :— 
’Tis the vulture’s abode :—’tis the wolf's dreary cave, 
Where they tear up the earth with their fangs :— 
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“¢ Second Voice. 
‘* Here the coney at evening disports with his love, 
Or rests on the sod ;—while the turtles above, 
Repose on the bough that o’erhangs. 


“« First Voice. 
‘¢ There darkness and dampness with poisonous breath 
And loathsome decay fill the dwelling of death, 
The trees are all barren and bare ! 


‘¢ Second Voice. . 
‘« ~ soft are the breezes that play round the tomb, 
And sweet with the violet’s wafted perfume, 
With lilies and jessamine fair ! 


“ First Voice. 
‘* The pilgrim who reaches the valley of tears, 
Would ‘ain hurry by, and with trembling and fears 
He is launched on the wreck covered river ! 


‘© Second Voice. 
‘* The traveller outworn with life's pilgrimage dreary, 
Lays down his rude staff like one that is weary, 
And sweetly reposes for ever.” 


In the translations, we are informed by Mr. Bowring, the 
measure of the original has been generally preserved. He 
observes ** many of the charms of their compositions have 
probably escaped me: their faults, 1 am afraid, are but too 
faithfully rendered.” Of this, as we before observed, we can- 
not judge, except from appearance ; and they are strongly in 
favour of the translator. 
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Memoirs of the Secret Societies of the South ef Italy, particu- 
larly the Carbonari. Translated from the Original M.S. 
8vo. pp. 235. Murray, London. 1821. 





Tue late revolutions in Spain, Portugal, and Naples, conducted | ~ 
as they have been on similar principles, and achieved apparently 
by similar means—viz. by the intervention of the army, have 
naturally turned the attention of politicians to the probable 
causes of these memorable events. The changes in the two. 

mer countries may be traced to causes unconnected with 
secret societies ; but those in the latter, have, there is no doubt, 
had their origin in the machinations of the CaRBoNARI; a 
political society, or rather sect, extending all over Italy. For - 
a considerable period, the history and principles of this sect 
have been subjects of anxious enquiry: and the announce- 
ment of the work before us, was hailed as offering a key to 
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the mystery in which they were involved; and as promising 
gratification to that ardent curiosity with which they were re- 
garded. The expectations thus raised, will, however, be disap- 
pointed: we do not mean to say, that the volume contains 
nothing worthy of remark : but it leaves the origin of the Car- 
bonari in as much uncertainty as it found it—and the 
‘¢ Memoirs’ of their acts and deeds are meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory. We must, too, also remark, that the author is anony- 
mous ; and that his authorities are drawn from works, many of 
them entirely unknown in this country, and others of but doubt- 
ful credit. The writer, however, evidently has some knowledge of 
his subject ; but we suspect he does not know one half of the 
secrets and mysteries of Carbonarism. 

We have said this work leaves the origin of the Carbonari in 
uncertainty. This, perhaps, is not so much to be wondered at 
when we consider the mystery in which it has always been in- 
volved ; and the secresy which, till lately, has always been 
observed relative to its transactions. 


«It is probable,” says the author, ‘* that the Society of the 
Carbonari, as it actually exists in the kingdom of Naples, is of 
comparatively recent formation, and that it has originated since 
the French revolution. But as individuals are apt to claim a de- 
scent from illustrious ancestors, so associations have to consider theme 
selves of remote antiquity, and are all desirous of proving their 
connection with the order of the Templars, or with the famous 
subjects of the Old Man of the Mountains, 

‘© The traditions of the Carbonari yield to none in this respect, 
and it is from the history of Germany that they derive the proofs 
of their antiquity. The necessity of mutual assistance, it is said, 
induced the colliers,* who inhabited the vast forests of Germany, to 
unite themselves against robbers and enemies, By conventional 
signs, known only to themselves, they claimed and afforded mutual 
assistance, The criminal enterprise of Conrad de Kauflaugen, to 
carry off the Saxon princess, failed through the intervention of the 
colliers. And, at a period much more recent, a Duke of Wur- 
temburg was compelled by them, under threat of death, to abolish 
certain forest law, considered as oppressive or cruel. 

‘* These associations, in the course of time, acquired more con- 
sistency, and spread themselves over Germany, France, and the 
Netherlands. Their secret, and the oath which bound them toge- 
ther, was called the faith of the colliers. Important services ren- 
dered to the members of the order, sometimes, though rarely, pro- 
cured, to persons of rank, admissions into its body ; and it is as- 





—_— > 


‘© * Literally charcoal-burners, or charrers,” 
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serted, that several members of the parliaments of France were 
enrolled in it, in the years 1770—1790.” 


However correct the above may be, there is no certain ac- 
count of the introduction of Carbonarism into Naples. Some 
accounts say, that Maghelli, a native of Genoa, and director- 
general of the police under Murat, organized the Papal states, 
of which the latter had taken possession in 1815, and there 
first established the lodges of the Carbonari, ‘ and then they 
rapidly increased throughout the country.” In the Seventh 
Number of the Minerva Napolitana, we find it asserted, that 


‘* The machinations ofa few cautious though ambitious per- 
sons found means, soon after the year 1790, to spread certain li- 
beral political doctrines among the numerous class of the real 
Carbouari of Genoa, in order to deliver that flourishing city from 
the dominion of its oligarchy, and to annex it to France. — These 
same doctrines were preached about ten years afterwards among the 
lower classes of the kingdom of Naples, and the proselytes of that 
part of Italy, adopting ‘the same denomination (Carbonari), which 
was properly applied to the Genoese colliers, used it in a meta- 
phorical sense, to signify a man of small property, or a mere hus- 
bandman or artisan.” 


Count Orloff ascribes the origin of the Carbonari to Caroline 
of Austria, Queen of Naples. He says she laid the foundation 
of the sect in 1812, and that it soon spread itself through the 
Calabrias and Abruzzi, and from thence through the rest of the 
kingdom, numbering 200,000 individuals in its lists of mem- 
bers. ‘* The original object of the association was to seize all 
opportunities of attacking and subverting the authority of 
Murat.” In 1813, the Titular Queen of Naples, Madame 
Morat, who was regent during the absence of her husband in 
Russia, persecuted the Carbonari ; and about this period a divi- 
sion of its members took place. The number of the initiated 
being increased beyond all calculation, many of them were 
expelled ; those thus rejected assumed the name Calderari, 
(Braziers) and an implacable hatred arose between the two 
sects, which continued to exist after the fall of Murat. In 
1819, when the Prince Canosa became minister of police, 
deeming the Carbonari to be enemies of Ferdinand, he com- 
menced a plan of attack upon them; and embodied all the 
brigands who had taken a part in the sanguinary scenes of 1799, 
into a fresh society, called the Calderart del Contrapess, and in- 
vited the old Calderari to join it. The initiated took an oath, 
the principal articles of which were, passive obedience to the 
orders of Canosa, and an engagement to exterminate, by every 








oa 
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‘possible means, every Carbonari and Freemason. Among 
these men he distributed 20,000 muskets, which he had pro- 
cured from government, or purchased from private individuals. 
The King on receiving notice of the proceedings of Canosa 
dismissed him; but the two societies remained, mutually 
jealous of, and mutually watching each other. 

Such is the account given by Count Orloff of the origin of 
~ these famous sects—an account which was received with avidity, 
Sand published in most of the journals in Europe. A reply 
> has, however, appeared to it, supposed to be written by Canosa 
himself. He denies the assertion that he had distributed 20,000 
muskets amongst the Calderari, and says Queen Caroline of 
’ Austria did not found the society of the Carbonari. 


«© He seems himself uncertain whether the sect be of French or 
> of Italian origin; agreeing, however with mauy persons at Naples 
> who assert, that a French officer was the first who, in 1810, intro- 
» duced its mysteries at Capua, the Society having been proscribed 
in his own country. It met at first with little encouragement, 
and fora long time the number of the initiated did not exceed 
» seventy-five; but at length its real apostles appeared under the 
> forms of the conscription, the droits réunis, and the free quartering 
~ of the military. | 

‘* The Carbonari, kept under by an active system of police, only 
began to put their doctrines in practice when the French empire 
had ceased to exist, and the power of Murat began to totter.— 
They then imagined, that the latter was intimidated, and on the 
} poiat of yielding : but they were mistaken ; for he instituted judi- 
. » cial proceedingsagainst them, and caused some of them to be execut- 
» ed. At length(1815) the foundation of Joachim’s throne being eutire- 
> ly sapped, and the Austrian army on the advance towards Naples, 
> they chose that moment for revenge, and also to acquire a claim 
> on the gratitude of King Ferdinand, by joining him, and by pre- 
> venting a renewal of the popular massacres of 1799, which seemed 
~ to threatenthe partizans of the French. 
~  Onthis occasion, the Carbonari made a momentary junction 
) with the Calderari, who were not enemies to monarchy in general, 
» but only to the French usurpation, But the two factions neither 
» had a common origin, nor did they ever profess the same princi-. 
* ples. Many of the Calderari had, in fact, been associated with 
4 those who acted a part in the horrors of 1799; and the Prince of 
~ Canosa had nothing to do with these massacres.” 








Whatever, however, was the origin of the Carbonari—how- 
ever they became introduced into Naples—it is certain that 
” soon after the restoration of King Ferdinand they became very 
~ numerous, 


‘* The centre of the machinations of the Carlonari was formed in 
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the capital itself, and was intended to be permanently established 
there, as affording the most effectual means of concealment. The 
Alta Vendita, or principal lodge, was composed of honorary mem- 
bers, and of deputies from each particular Vendita. It was de- 
clared to be an administrative and legislative body, a court of 
council, and of appeal ; and it was accordingly divided into diffe. 
rent sections. It was the business of this Vendita to grant char- 
ters of organization to new lodges, or to confirm such as were sub- 
mitted for its approbation. It has continued to retain its powers, 
but was eclipsed, before the revolution of 1820, by the superior 
activity and influence of the Carbonari magistracy of the Western 
Lucanian republic.* The diet of the Carbonari of that district — 
doubted and debated, whether it should acknowledge the Alta ~ 
Vendita, or General assembly of the capital, which met provision- ~ 
ally, after the revolution, in the Convent of San Domenico Grande, . 
and referred the decision to a committee, who were of opinion that 
two deputies from each tribet should be sent thither in order to 
organize a real general assembly of the Carbonari ; to which, how- 
ever, it was not thought expedient to grant the power assigned by 
the old Assembly, of dictating laws peremptorily. The committee 
further suggested, that if the Alta Vendita could not be prevailed 
upon to meet this plan, the same deputies should be authorized 
to negotiate with the Vendite of other provinces, and especially 
with the republics of Hirpinia, Daunia, Picentia, Eastern Lu- 
cania, Lecca, Cosenza, and Catanzaro, to extend the league ; and to 
establish a central assembly of the confederate provinces.” 
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In the sequel, Salerno superseded Naples as the head-quar- 
ters of the Carbonari: and in the mean while 


‘© The number of Carbonari increased with astonishing rapidity, 
They amounted to from 24 to 30,000 from the very beginning of 
their establishment. The whole population of some towns in the 
Abruzzi and Calabrias enlisted themselves. Lanciano, for instance, 
though an inconsiderable place, had 1200 men armed in 1834.” 


Fe EE oe oe ee ee 


Magistrates were compelled to enter, in order to obtain 
something like obedience to their decrees: a number of the 
clergy also entered ; and most of the police were Carbonari. 
The author says, 


«© The secret societies of Naples had -become a refuge for the 
timid during the fearful revolutions of that city. The governments, 
which had so quickly succeeded each other, inspired no confidence. 
Hence the unprotected were glad to unite themselves closely, in 





««* Western Lucania is the Carbonari name for the province of 
Principetro Citra.” 
“+ The subdivisions of the Carbonari are called tribes.”’ 
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vas 


3 tiopes of some support in the vicissitudes with which they were 


threatened. The more enterprising rejoiced at finding themselves 
exalted into judges on the great questions of the nation ; they 


imagined themselves the defenders of the injured and eppressed. 


>The secrecy and dissimulation required, cost nothing to the in- 
habitants of the south, among whom they have become habitual. 
With them passive courage is highly valued ; and whosoever is not 


“/ traitor by nature, seldom becomes so from fear of puvishment.” 


It appears from a pamphlet published in 1820, entitled “ An 


) Historical Statement ef the Facts which preceded and produced 


-  ¥the movement of the Second Batialion of Nola,’’* that the plan 





| Sof a revolution was conceived by the Carbonari, so far back 
'| Jas the month of May, 1817,—by the “ Good Cousin” (the 
term applied to the members of Carbonari lodges) Francesco 
Maria Gagliardi, of the province of Salerno. He conferred 
with some of his countrymen, also Carbonari, and they were 


joined by Ferdinando Ascovito, who promised them the support 
of his brother General Ascovito. An emissary was also 

despatched to Calabria; and the establishment of a central 
) committee of correspondence was attempted at Naples. The 
enterprise was however deferred at this period, as the province 
of Principatro Citra alone was well organized, and it was found 
necessary to wait till the others were equally so. 


‘‘ In the mean time” (we quote from the translation of this 


; pamphlet in the Appendix) all the GG. CC, (good cousins) here- 


after named, never ceased their exertions, and despised the dangers 
with which they were menaced by an active and vigilant police. 
>) But after three years of constant care, the force of the Carbonari 
had become formidable, a great portion of the troops had joined 


this liberal order; several provinces were organized and united by 


) correspondence with the supreme magistracy of Salerno, &c. 

> “* Inthe month of March of the present year, (1820) the ex- 
Sample of Spain raised enthusiasm to its height, Gagliardi was at 
7 Naples, and lived with Gherardo Curci, of Basilicota. Both per- 
ceived that the epoch of the regeneration of their Country was 
Parrived. The first project they forrhed was that of revolutionizing 
; the troops, when they should be encamped in the plains of Sessa. 
This plan was communicated to the good Cousiv Vincenzo Bologna, 
' es of dragoons, an officer distinguished by his patriotic 
® zeal. 

‘¢ He consented ; and promised to range his whole regiment, 


q which had already received orders to march to the camps under the 





a * This pamphlet was very speedily suppressed, and cannot now 
: be procured : it is published at length in the Appendix to the work 
> under review, ; 
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standard of liberty. A meeting took place between Gaghiardi, 
Curci, Bologna, the brothers Raffiells, aud Tommaso Manello, 
Scarpa of Principatro Citra, the brothers Michele aud Gennaro de 
Blaciis, and the brothers Abatemarco; and the operations were 
arranged, which were to be carried into effect at the camp, oa the 
arrival of the dragoons ; but this plan did not take effect, because 
of a counter order, which kept the regiment where it was. 

‘¢ It was then resolved to bave recourse to new measures. To. 
wards the end of April, the above-mentioned GG. CC, met for the 
second time. It was proposed to concentrate a sufficient force at 
Naples, to be able to take the King and royal family as hostages, 
and conduct them toa place of safety, in order to force them to 


grant a liberal constitution, They swore, on the altar of the coun. | 


try, to preserve the highest and most inviolable respect to the 


sacred persons of the royal family, Their only object was to pro- 


tect the throne, which had begun to totter, from ministerial perfidy, 
The plan was approved by all; and they turned their attention to 
the means of carrying it into effect.” 


A regular system of correspondence was. now adopted with 


all the provinces of the kingdom ; and the rising was fixed to » 
take place in the night between the 29th and 30th of May, — 


On the 26th, however, one of the associates divulged the plot 
to the police, and seven of the principal actors were surprised 
and imprisoned. ‘The rest escaped. 

The design of a revolution was not however given up. A 


third project failed, on account of the timidity of some of — 


those who engaged in it; but a fourth, chiefly conducted by 
the Abate Menechini, was successful. It produced those 
movements at Nola, on the first of July, 1820, and the sub- 
sequent events, with which, we doubt not, our readers are well 
acquainted. 


After the revolution, Carbonarism appears to have declined; 


and on the success of the Austrians, it is said the books and 
papers of the Alta Vendite were seized; and the order entirely 
dissolved. Whether or no any lodges still exist, we have no 
means of knowing; byt it is highly improbable that a society, 
which had extended itself so generally throughout, not only 
the kingdom of Naples, but all Italy, should be entirely extinct. 
We doubt not that it still exists; and that the effects of its 
machinations will yet be visible. 


The doctrines of the Carbonari are undoubtedly hostile to — 


monarchical governments. ‘The initiation of new members is 
attended with a number of mystical ceremonies, calculated to 
make a vivid impression upon the minds of the ignorant and 
enthusiastic. Many of these ceremonies are impious and 
blasphemous ; and the discourses delivered on such occasions; 
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are calculated to disseminate the principles of equality and 


jacobinism in their most obnoxious forms. ‘The following is a 
discourse pronounced by the Orator of the Vendita of the Py- 


 thagoreans at Naples. 


«© Know, finally, that the object of respectable Carbonarism is to 
restore to the citizen that liberty, and those rights, which Nature 
bestowed on us, and which tyranny itself, once, did not deny us, 
To attain to this object, it is necessary to try the virtue, and to 
consolidate the union of courageous and exemplary citizens; this 
is no trifling labour, since the cunning of political tyranny has 
interposed a thick veil between men’s eyes and the sublime light of 
truth. Wretched mortals study those false maxims which, leading 
to prejudice and superstition, envelope them in darkness, and induce 
them to lead a life of slavery and submission to ill treatment, blind 
to the origin of their misfortanes. Oh, men! do you not hear the 
clank of the chains with which you are bound ? They are fastened 
upon you by the tyrant. 

« By the law of Nature, he who seeks to destroy others should 
himself be annihilated. And are not kings, who, forgetting that 
they are men, proudly regard themselves as superior beings, and 
usurp the right of disposing of the blood of their fellow men, and 
of looking upon them as slaves, are they not the lords of the wives 
and children, and possessions of these slaves ? And yet honour, 
and homage, and respect, are still paid to those infernal monsters ! 
Oh blindness of man ! 

* Bat as the maxims of the Carbonari are founded on the simple 
principles of nature and reason, and on the doctrines of Jesus Christ, 
it belongs to them to overturn the throne, raised by fanaticism and 
ambition, aud to expel from it the monster who pollutes the whole 


YP creation. The blood of so many innocents, torn by maiu foree from 


7% the bosoms of their families, and sent to perish in capricious wars ; 


the blood of so many illustrious citizens, slaughtered for speaking 
the language of truth; this blood, I say, calls on us for vengeance : 
and the number of our friends now groaning in fetters, claim our 


assistance. Yes! the Carbonari, knowing what truth and justice 
are, and possessing humane and candid hearts, will one day vindi- 


cate the rights of man, Having found your conduct to be regular 


and zealous towards the order, we have admitted you into the 


chamber of honour, that is to say, among the sworn metnbers of 


“@the Republic. You are come here, to tender your lives for any 


service, when the Carbonari shall invite you to save your country 


» from oppression.” 


‘© The oath administered to those admitted to the second rank in 


the same Vendita, 2. e. the Pythagorean, breathes the same senti- 


ments, I swear eternal hatred against all tyrants, and their satel- 


Plites, and to avail myself of ail opportunities to destroy them !” 


The existence of societies professing these principles, is ut- 
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terly incompatible with the preservation of any form of govern- 
ment, or of good order in society. They require to be put 
down ; and every good citizen ought to contribute his aid to that 
purpose. Naples has not been alone the scene of their 
operations. In 1818, a revolution was organized by them in 
the Roman states ; which was discovered, and the conspirators 
brought to trial; and in 1820, the emperor of Austria found-it 
necessary to proclaim them in his Italian dominions. There 
are also in Italy several other secret societies, subordinate to 
the Carbonari; and equally subversive of good order. The 
sphere of their operations is, probably, at present contracted ; 
but their very existence is an evil, which calls for a prompt and 
powerful remedy. 

We shall conclude this article, with an account of the cere- 
mony observed on the reception of a Carbonari, which will give 
our readers an idea of the mode adopted, to impress the young ~ 
members with the importance of the society, and to secure his 
secrecy and fidelity. a! 
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‘© The preparator (preparer) leads the pagan (uninitiated) who is 
to become a member, blindfold from the closet of reflection to the — 
door of the Baracca. He knocks irregularly ; the Copritore — 

- (coverer) says to the second assistant, a Pagan knocks at the door. © 
The second assistant repeats this to the first, who repeats it to the | 
Grand Master ; at every communication the Grand Master strikes %,, 
a blow with an axe. 4 

‘© Grand Master.—See who is the rash being who dares to trou- — 
ble our sacred labours. 

‘¢ This question having passed through the assistant and Copri- @, 


tore to the Preparator, he answers through the opening of the “&, 
door— ) . &§ 
‘¢ Preparator.—It is a man whom I have found wandering ina “@} 
forest. =. 
“ Gr. M.—Ask his name, country, and profession. 7. 
‘* The secretary writes the answer. _& 
‘¢ Gr. M.—Ask him his habitation—his religion. hh 
‘¢ The secretary notes them. > 


‘© Gr. M.—What is it he seeks amongst us ? 

‘© Prep.—Light, and to become a member of our society. : 

“ Gr. M.—Let him enter. Bh 

‘© The Pagan is led into the middle of the assembly ; and _ his 7 
answers are compared with what the secretary has noted. Pe 

« Gr. M.—Mortal, the first virtues which we require, are frank- | 
ness and contempt. Do you feel that you are capable of practi- 


a th in 


bobs 
~ 


sing them ? axe 
‘< After the answers the Grand Master questions the candidate 9% . 
on morality and benevolence ; and he is asked, if he has any ef “Mo, 


fects, and wishes to dispose of them, being at the moment in dan- 
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ger of death; after being satisfied of his conduct, the Grand 
Master continues. ‘ Weil, we will expose you to trials that have 
some meaning. Let him make the first journey! Heis led out 
of the Baracca—he is made to journey through the forest—he hears 
the rustling of leaves—he is then led back to the door, as at his 
first entrance. 

“ Gr. M.—What have you remarked during this first journey ! 

«© (The Pagan relates accordingly.) 

« Gr. M.—The first journey is the symbol of human virtue, 
the rustling of Jeaves, aud the obstacles you have met in the road, 
indicate to you, that weak as we are, and struggling in this vale of 
tears, we cun only attain virtue by good works, and uuder the guid- 
ance of reason, &c. &c. Let him make the second j journey. 

«© (The Pagan is led away, and is made to pass through fire; he 
is made acquainted with the chastisement of perjury ; and, if there 
} is an opportunity, he is showu a head severed from the body, Ke. 

&e. He is again conducted into the Baracca.) 

“ Gr. M.—The fire through which you have passed, is the symbol 

of that flame of charity which should be always kindled in our 
Phearts, to efface the stains of the seven capital sinus, &c, &c. 

4 ‘© Make him approach the sacred throne, &c. 
oe « Gr, M.—You must take an irrevocable oath ; it offends neither 
religion, nor the state, nor the rights of individuals ; but forget not, 
hat its violation is punished with death. 
» = * The Pagan declares that he will submit to it; the Master of 

Bthe Ceremonies leads hina to the throne, and makes him kneel on the 
> white cloth. 

: “ Gr. M.—Order ! 





_ “« The Oath. 

 “ t, M.N. promise and swear, upon the general statutes of the 
* | order, and upon this steel, the avenging instrument of the perjured, 
a scrupulously to keep the secret of Carbonarism ; and neither to 


write, engrave, Or paint any thing concerning it, without having 
Dbtained a written permission. I swear to help my good cousins in 
ase of need, as much as in me lies, and not to attempt any thing 
gainst the honour of their familics. I consent, and wish, if I 
berjure myself, that my body may be cut in pieces, then burnt, and 
my ashes scattered to the wind, in order that my name may be held 
p to the execration of the good Cousins throughout fhe earth. 
* Gr. M.—Lead him into the middle of the ranks (this is done.) 
hat do vou wish? The Master of the Ceremonies suggests to 
he Pagan to say light. 
“ Gr. M.—It will be granted to you by the blows of my axe, 
«The Grand Master strikes with the axe—this action is repeat- 
by all the apprentices—the bandage is removed from the eyes 
f the Pagan—the Grand Master and the Good Cousins hold their 
xes raised. 
“* Gr. 1.—These axes will surely put you to death, if you be- 
ine perjured. On the other hand, they willall strike in your 
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defence, when you need them, «nd if you remain faithful. (To the 
Masters of the Ceremonies), bring him near the throne, and make 
him kneel, 

‘© Gr. M»—Repeat your oath to me and swear to observe ex- 
actly the private institutions of this respectable Vendita. 

‘© The Candidate.—J ratify it, and swear, 

« Gr. M.—Holding the specimen of wood in his left hand, and 
suspending the axe over the head ofthe candidate with his right, 
says; To the great and divine Grand Master of the universe, and 
to St. Theobald, our protector—In the name and under the aus- 
pices of the supreme Vendita of Naples, and in virtue of the power 


which has been conferred upon mein this respectable Vendita, I~ 7 


make, name, and create you an apprentice Carbonari. 
‘© The Master strikes the specimen whichis held over the Ap.- 


prentice’s head thrice, he then causes him to rise, and instructs ie 4 


in the sacred words and touch.” 


The initiated is then acknowledged by the Apprentices, 
Assistants, &c. and the lodge is dissolved. 


We cannot insert the ceremony used on the reception of a | 
master, on account of its blasphemy ; but the above is sufficient — 
to shew our readers, that much of absurd mysticism is mixed © 
up with these proceedings. If they wish for further information, ~ 


we must refer them to the work itself. 
The volume is embellished with twelve lithographic.engra- 


vings, which are executed by Hullmandel in a very superior » 


style. 








— 


Brief Observations on the present state of the Waldenses, ani 
upon their actual sufferings, made in the summer of 1820, — 


By George Lowther, Esq. Pp. 52. Booth, London. 1821. 


Tue advocates for the extension of political power to the 4 
Papists, would do well to look at the conduct of those govern — 
ments, which are more immediately under the influence of th 


= 45 tee tee me OCUlUrerlhlUCie;hCU kt! 


Pope to the Protestants in their dominions. The sufferings ¢ “@t 


the pious and humble Waldenses under the Popish monarch o 7 
Piedmont, absolutely make the complaints and pretensions ¢ . 


the Papists in this kingdom completely ridiculous. 


In all countries where there is an established church, it isne 
cessary for its security, that there should not be an equality C4 
right between its professors and those who dissent from i! | 
creed. The latter, however, ought to have full and free liber! 7 
of conscience: they ought to have toleration in the mo ~ 
extended sense. This the Catholics have in England: but hot | 
are the Waldenses treated in Savoy? Mr. Lowther sh? ~ 
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4 answer this question. First premising, that when Piedmont 
» was over-run by the French, the Waldenses were placed on 
“* the same footing as the Catholics: but all the priviliges then 


" % granted them, are now revoked. 

> « All the laws of the dark ages are now revived, and nobody can 
1 © calculate upon the moment in which they may not be put in force ; 
| for already the pastors and the Protestant functionaries of all 
d = denominations, are become the first victims of his Majesty's resto- 
- | ration to the throne; the government having seized upon the salaries 
+ | of the former, and having driven the latter fram their employments. 
I; 4 The king’s ministers are surprised that the Waldenses complain of 


> being compelled to return to their former state of bondage, with- 

» © out reflecting, that the slaves in Africa cannot be much worse off, 
m | or more at the mercy of their oppressors ; and that their ancestors 
have continually felt the weight of their persecuted state, can be 
easily proved by referring to those petitions which, from century to 


5 century, they were continually presenting to the court, against those 
® barbarous and unjust laws, from the whole of which the present 
a = generation had been happily freed, and were placed on a footing 


nt “swith the rest of their fellow men, his Majesty's Catholic subjects, 
od 9 during the fifteen years the French ruled over Piedmont.” 


2; These poor people inhabit the valleys of Piedmont: and 
_ @they labour under the greatest privations. Owing to that 
a} policy, which shuts them from employment and confines them 
1 rigidly within their own boundaries, their poverty is so great, 

that they can neither support schools nor pastors, in sufficient 
= numbers, to instruct the rising generation in the duties and 
nj doctrines of Christianity ; anda Bible has frequently been torn 


0, | 10 parts, in order to divide it in several portions, for families 
Siliving at a distance from each other. When Mr. Lowther was 
amongst them, he found that a school in the mountains had 

tht @been shut up for two years, for want of a fund to pay the school- 

fi “master ; upon enquiry how much his salary might be, he was 
th @astonished to find that it amounted only to the miserable _pit- 
| “tance of one pound per annum; and yet they were so poor as 

10 Mito be unable to raise it. From a conviction of their utter iu- 

3: “ability to assist themselves, Mr. Lowther’s present appeal to the 
“BBritish public, is made for the purpose of endeavouring to raise 

n- jm fund to afford pecuniary aid to those young: men, who are 

¢ ™Belected from amongst the Waldenses for the service of the 

i! WBninistry, and who are usually sent to the College of Lausanne 

eit “to be educated for that object. 

906 The proceeds from the sale of the pamphlet are to be ap- 

jot “Mplied for that purpose; as also the profits of another work, by 

b) “he same author, on the Divinity of Christ. Several noble- 
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men and gentlemen have undertaken to be Trustees of the 
sum raised; and Messrs. Coutts and Co. with Messrs. Drum- 
monds, Bankers, will receive donations. It is not their civil 
grevances which their author seeks to relieve; those must be 
left to the sense of justice and moderation of their Sovereign : 

it is only their religious wants which he is now anxious to re- 
move. These we have described to arise chiefly from their 
poverty; but to give our Protestant readers some idea of what 
those of the same faith have to suffer in a Catholic country, 
we subjoin a statement of some of the grievances of which the 
Waldenses complain. They are not aliowed full liberty of 
conscience to celebrate their religious rites, like the rest of 
their fellow subjects ; they are settuded, on account of their 
religion, from holding places in the civil administration and in 
the army: they are not allowed to reside beyond the limits of 
their own boundaries ; and, by the ediets of 465%, still in 
force, “the minister cannot visit a sick person who lives be- 

yond the limits, unless he is accompanied by a Catholic Lay- 

man, and his stay must not exceed twenty- four hours.” But 


the most grievous pHa under which they. labour is, that! 
the Catholics ave permitted to steal their children, the girls at © 


ten, and the boys at twelve years of age, in order to bring them 
up in the principles of the Church of Rome. “ So carefully 


are they concealed, that there does not remain the most distant 7 
hope of their returning to their homes, or of their parents ever — 
seeing them again. At Pignerol, there is a large and elegant © 


building, called the Hospice, used for the purpose of educating 
these stolen children of the Vandois, in the Roman Cathotic 
faith.’ 


These are not half the civil disabilities of the Waldenses: 7 
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and what can our Roman Catholics adduce to weigh in the ~ 


balance against them? Let the latter hold their peace in 
future—nor declaim against the tlhberality of the British Go- 
vernment, till they have procured a remission of these “ griev- 
ances” of the Protestants under a Catholic king. 

The history of the Waldenses presents nothing but a series 


of persecutions, on the part of the Pope of Rome, which, if 


not well authenticated, would scarcely now be credited. Their 


origin may be traced to the seventh century; and their name | 
was adopted from their places of residence. ‘* From the Latin ~ 
Vallis, came the English word valley, the French and Spanish 


word valle, the Italian valdesi, the low Dutch valleye, the Pro- 
vencal vauz, vaudres, the ecclesiastical Valdenses and Walden- 


ses. The words simply signifies valleys, the inhabitants o — 


valleys, and no more.” It is very difficult to trace their ear! 


~ 
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history amidst the persecutions which they endured. They, 
however, flourished greatly ; and it is affirmed, that, in the year 
1260, the Waldensian confessors amounted to 800,000 persons, 
> In this century, a regular crusade was commenced against them, 
and Thesarius describes, in glowing colours, their unmerited 
sufferings. ‘‘ Against the Waldenses,” saith he, “ when ex- 
) quisite punishments availed little, and the evil was exasperated 
by the remedy which had been unseasonably applied, and their 
number increased daily, at length, complete armies were raised, 
and a war of no less weight, thati what our people had before 
waged against the Saracens, was decreed against them; the 
event of which was that they were rather slain, put to flight, 
“* spoiled every where of their goods and dignities, and dispersed 
> here and there, than that, convinced of their errors, they re- 
> pented. So that they who, at first, had defended themselves 
by arms, at last overcome by arms fled into Provence, and the 
neighbouring Alps of the French territory, and found a shelter 
for their life and doctrine in those places. Part withdrew into 
Calabria, and continued there a long while, even to the Ponti- 
" Fficate of Pius IV. ; part passed into Germany, and fixed their 
~Sabode among the Bohemians, and in Poland and Livonia; 
others turning to the West, obtained refuge in Britain.” 
| These persecutions were continued from century to century ; 
Yand afford ample proofs of the bloody persecuting spirits of the 
Romish religion. They were endured with an heroic fortitude, 
which redounds to the honour of the Protestant cause ; and the 
existing race of Waldenses, are no unworthy successors to the 
Ypersecuted martyrs of the * olden time.” 






















bservations on Dog Breaking. By Wm. Floyd, Game- 
keeper to Sir John Sebright, Bart. Pp. 24. Harding, Lon- 
don. 1821. 






“Juls appears to us to be a very useful little manual for 
portsmen, to whom a good dog isa very great acquisition. 
Whe auther describes the method of training a dog very mi- 
“Putely ; and he asserts that “ all dogs that will hunt for game, 
hat are capable of winding it at a certain distance before it 
_Bses, and will pursue it eagerly after it is on wing, may be taught 
® point by the method which he endeavours to describe.” 
#0 give any idea of this method, would be to transcribe the 
Pemphiet, to which we must refer our sporting readers, 
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To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


ON THE ** ORDINARY” INFLUENCE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 
SIR, 
One of the most important subjects of enquiry in all Theology, 
is that which respects the influence of the HOLY SPIRIT on the 
minds of meu ; or in other words, the assisting energy of Divine 


Grace. For while some persons have so exalted that, as to leave — 


man without the power of any voluntary action at all, but as wholly 
acted on, in which case he would be incapable of God’s moral ap- 


probation, though professedly the subject of his highest favour, - 
others sensible of our corrupted inclinations and depraved habits, - 


have asserted it to be literally and unavoidably the case of all men, 


that the good they would do, that they cannot, and the evil which ~ 


they would not, that they cannot but do: whereby God is made 
the owas of all evil, and man only the unhappy instrument by 


. which it is effected. Neither of which suppositions is the trne one, ~ 


Ae ¢ 


The present enquiry, however, regards the nature and method of —~ 


the effect produced. ‘That God by some means did make an im- 7 
pression on the minds of men, isa notion which had been long ~ 


received among enquiring persons, even before the Revelation of the 


Gospel. The heathens thought they could see reasons for believing 
this. But the Scriptures clearly affirm it. And the illustration of 


the doctrine by our Saviour, together with the caution which he ~ 
gives us, not to consider the effects of the Holy Spirit, as a matter 7 


of sensible perception, seem to be most particularly designed to 
guard us in reasoning upon the subject. ‘ Thou hearest the wind," 


says he,‘ but canst not tell whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth :” 7 
so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” (John ni. 8.) 6 Thow 


mayest be assured of the reality of the effect produced ; but as to 
the nature and method of the production thou canst discover uo 
thing.” 


The difficulty arises here from the certainty of the fact or truth | 
itself, that is of the actual co-operation of God's grace upon ou — 
minds, and the reconciling of this with the evidences, by which som — 
persons think they can confirm the Scriptaral declaration. Th 3 


sincerity of their hearts ; and the facility with which they are dis 
posed to admit, and thereby verify the assertion, lead them to ime 
gine that they have within themselves sensible experimental proof 
the divine Agent, or of the Agency itself in process. But as u 
promise of such a proof is any where afforded, so is nothing mor 
unwarranted, or more likely to lead into deception, And accord 
ingly, instances are to be met with of the wildest and most absut 


imaginations fostered under this strange delusion ; self-assurancé 7 


and self-reliances, under the idea of inspiration, impulse, call, elec 
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tion, new light, and the like; plainly showing that Reason and 
Scripture have been lost sight of, and that enthusiasm alone has been 
the instigator of such excess. 

The miraculous or supernatural effects of the Holy Spirit are not 
the things we are now considering: but the ordinary influence or 
general agency of God's superintending grace, in common life, and 
upon common occasions: and it appears both safe and true if we 
affirm, that no intimation is made any where of any sensible experi- 
ence: noris any other proof to be expected of that influence, but 
that which arisesfrom the fruits thereof, which we bring forth ; 
namely, our compliance with those duties which God commands, 
and which that same Spirit hath dictated for our compliance. And 
having this proof to refer to, we have al/ which the Scripture teaches 
us to expect for our assurance; namely, those particulars of * love, 
joy, peace,” temperance, holiness, &c, &c. which whether they exist 
in us or not, individually, can be a matter of no question or uncer 
tainty at all. 

In answer then tothe enquiry, how the Divine Influence exerts 
itself upon us, ordinarily and hahitually, so as to produce the effects 
ascribed to it, the reply seems to bea secure one, that it is by moral 
motive, and reasonable appeal (the voice, surely of Gop, within us!) 
by the supply of divine knowledge, or the materials of God’s revealed 
Word : and by his blessing on our religious endeavours ; a further- 
ance andan assistance from HIM, most liberally, yet most exactly 
keeping pace, on his part, with whatever approvable or meritorious 
circumstances may exist on ours, to justify his co-operation. 

Instances in nature might perhaps somewhat illustrate the case 
beforeus. We dig, we plant, aud water, but God giveth the in- 
crease. In respect also to our own bedies ; we see the effect of those 
varied means by which these are advanced from infancy to mature 
strength; which is all the result of a divine agency, or God's pro- 
vidential blessing on those articles which constitute the increase 
and support of our corporeal frame. But no sensation of our 
actual growth or of the nutritious process is ever perceived by us; 
yet we see the effect produced. So, the Graces of the HOLY SPIRIT 
are produced within us, Our hearts receive, dispose of, and con- 
vert into salutary event, those means which God has appointed for 
the promoting of our religious character, The amount is to be 
judged of, and is actually seen, in the result; while the grace of 
God supplies us with holy zeal, holy desires, holy consolations, a 
fear of evil; guarding us agaiust error, or, by the goodness of our 
intentions, making such error vot to be fatal to us. 

There is one set of Christians among us, (the Quakers) who are 
commonly supposed to lay claim to an especial presence of the Holy 
Spirit; and who plead a proof of it within themselves; which, 
therefore, to speak correctly, others cannot enter into, so as to affirm 
or todeny it. But by whatever assumption, or authority, of such 
impression, they or any others may persuade themselves to beso 
possessed, while we value all the good effects which the very notion 
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of such impression way produce upon them in their orderly good 
conduct, we must be permitted to attribute these to the ordinary 
wfluence of the HOLY SPIRIT: not, however, because they tell us 
that they feel it, but because, as Christians, they are to be supposed 
possessed of it.—But so long as neither personal experience nor sen- 
sible perception in any case is promised, nor can be proved, and 
when pleaded for, is often seen to be irregular and contradictory, 
aud not always attended with correspondently good lives and actions, 
we must be suffered to decline an argument, which has mere pro- 
fession and supposed assurance to give support to it. At all events, 
we may be very certain, that under similar pretences it has been 
clearly and frequently perceived, that the Wisdom of the HOLy 
SPIRIT is not the thing actually operating in the minds of some 
who have laid claim to it; and we may be equally assured, that in 
order to produce religious effect and saving wisdom, the HOLY 
SPIRIT will not distort or prejudice the understanding. 

The blessing of Ged upon our holy efforts, that is, his favour 
and concurrence ever acting in co-operation with our endeavours, 
animating our religious efforts and pious resolutions, giving effect 


to our good purposes, producing in us good intentions and holy | 


purposes, &c. these and the like are benefits and assistances promised 
to us, and actually seen to be accomplished in the lives and conduct 
of all good Christians, guided by discretion, soberness, and reason; 

capable of being vindicated and justified as such. But all pretences 
leading us to expect experimental conviction of the agency, or 
power acting, within us, are unfounded as to authority ; hazardous, 
because very questionable ; suspicious, because easily fallen into ; 
and very mischievous, because both ourselves and others may be 
perplexed and led astray by false suggestions. —A HOLY LIFE is the 
Apostle’s only proof: obedience to God’s will in faith aud practice ; 


which all may judge of very sufficiently in themselves, and for the | 7 


most part not imperfectly in others. 

I have thus endeavoured, at # period when there is much powerful 
disposition at work among us, to favour enthusiastic notions, and 
excess, muuch more indeed, than many are willing to confess, or per- 
haps suspect, when the temper of the times is to reduce Christianity 
into a system of mere feeling and sensation, or even fancy, instead 
of an appeal to reason, steady and manly argument,—lI have, I say, 
endeavoured to protect an interesting article of our faith from the 
fallacious expositions of the designing, and the unsound interpreta- 
tions of the ill-informed: to state the grounds of it on such princi- 
ples as may clear it of false pretences; and to reconcile the methods 


of God's ordinary proceedings in the hearts of men with his ordinary | 


proceedings, the sure tokens of his presiding energies, in the course 
of Nature. No truth can be a more sure one, than that as we can- 
not Le at all without HIM, so cannot we be good, or approved of in 
his sight, without his influence. But as to the proofs of this, by 
sensible experience, however pious men may imagine that they feel 

its progress, or zealous men miay call their warm aspirings his actual 
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flame, warmth and zeal, are not the measures, nor the infallible indi- 


> cations of the fact contended for. That steady rational deportment 


which constitutes wise and holy living, is the only criterion we are 
authorized to expect, and therefore are at liberty to look for.—The 
only assistance ordinarily to be thought of, and it is this only which 
we are now considering, is that of a moral nature, by moral motives 
inciting us to action; while God's grace, secret/y over-ruliug, sups 
ports and gives effect to our natural endeavours : otherwise it would 


> not be properly assistance, but like extraordinary gifts, the entire 


operation of the Holy Spirit. 


I am, Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 


Sept. tst, 1821. D. D. 














‘ LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





Just published Lucidus Ordo, comprising a course of studies on 
Musical Science, with Skeleton and Plenary Exercises, for the 
purpose of self-instruction, by J. Relfe, Musician in ordinary to 
his Majesty. 


a Shortly will be published, a Picture of Ancient Tiwnes, and a 


Sketch of Modern History, in a most exact Chronological Order, 
forming a Pair of Maps for the Study of Universal History, by 
Miss Thomson, from Paris. 

The object of this work 1s to exemplify in near views the most 
prominent features of History, in a precise and accurate form, 
* which plan must excite a taste for this important branch of literas 
~» ture. 
> Ia these Maps divisions and epochs are carefully observed and 
>) distinguished by colours, so that the learner may easily understand 
and feel an interest in them. They form a complete line of events 


q divided by bands, each under respective heads. The first Chart 


comprehends from the Creation to the Birth of Christ ; Sacred 
History occupying a separate column; and Profane History follows 





“Fin three divisions; The dates of the World are arranged with those 





before Christ in opposite columns, distinguished by colours to facili- 





| q tate the memory. ‘The second Map contains the most important 
~Jnames and remarkable events from the Birth of Christ to the present 






time, with all the reigns of England and France from the Conquest 
yof the Normans to the Death of Buonaparte. 

~ No date has been inserted without consulting the most approved 
authorities, suchas Bossuet, Lesage, Sirass, Dictionnaire Historique, 
mollet, Goldsmith, Gast, Millot, Le Ragois, &e. &c. Kew 
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In the press, and shortly will be published, by Subscription, in 
one volume octavo of Short and Plain Sermons, chiefly designed 
for Family Reading, by permission, dedicated to the Hon. Viscount 
Howard of. Effingham. By the Rev. T. Blackley, Curate of 
Rotherham ; Author of ‘* an Essay on the Economy and Migra- 
tion of the Swallows,”’ dedicated, by permission, to the Right 
Hon. Harriet Elizabeth, Countess of Effingham. Also of ‘* Essays 
on Nature,” being Papers in the manner of the Swallows. And 


of Sermons on ‘ Sudden Death,” on the ‘* Earthquake,” and on - 


‘© Reform and its Consequences.”’ 


The Beauties of Ireland, by Mr. J. N. Brewer, after a consider- 
able delay, proceeding from the extent of inquiries found necessary 
in the prosecution of the Work, is, at length, announced for speedy 
publication. It will, probably, soon be fashionable to make tours 
in a country which is yearly becoming better known and appre- 
ciated in England. We believe that some Irish scenery is not ex- 
celled by the most admired charms of Switzerland ; and the Anti- 
quities of Hibernia are acknowledged, even when not attentively 
examined, to possess great curiosity and interest. The Work by 
Mr. Brewer appears calculated to supply a desideratum long felt in 
Antiquarian and Topographical Literature, and is to be published 


in Parts, or Numbers, embellished with Engravings, by the very a 


respectable artist J. Storer, after original Drawings chiefly by 
Petrie, of Dublin. 


Mr. David Booth is preparing for publication ‘* A Letter to the 
Rev. T. R. Malthus, M.A. F.RS, relative to the Reply (inserted 


in the 70th Number of the Edinburgh Review) to Mr. Godwin's | 


Inquiry concerning Population ;” in which the erroneousness of the — 


Theories of Mr. Malthus will be more fully illustrated. 


A new Volume of Sermons, selected from the Manuscripts of i 


the late Dr. James Lindsay, is now preparing for the press, by his 


Son-in-Law, the Rev. Dr. Barclay, and will be published by sub-. 


scription. 


A New Edition (being the Third) is in the press, of Rolle’s | 


Trader’s Safeguard, and Counting-house Guide, This work con- 


tains the Laws relating to Masters, Apprentices, Clerks, Shopmen, 
Journeymen, Manufacturers ; Sureties ; Partners, Agents, &c,: 4 
Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes; Contracts and Agree ~ 


ments for the Sale and Purchase of Goods; Bankruptcy ; and 4 
variety of other topics indispensable to be known by every Person 


connected with Trade, 
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| 
y RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 
; | a 
- 2 
y | Ir the visit of his Majesty to Ireland should have the effect 
y | which is hoped and attempted, the consequences will be most 
n» grateful to every Christian. That differences will ever exist 
d “7 amongst men on all subjects of importance, the experience of 
Y |) nearly 6000 years amply proves. Mutual forbearance is, there- 
Y ) fore, a duty incumbent upon all, so far at least as“ persons are 
-} concerned. If zeal, for what we suppose the truth, should 
ie | lead us to expatiate on opinions, we should be careful to re- 
¢d |) strain our zeal to opinions, and truth is the more likely to per- 
'8 ) suade in the absence of irritation. The disturbances in [reland 
he 7} have too generally been connected with religious animosities. 
+) So frequently, indeed, that few have ever attempted to discri- 
of | minate their causes, Yet at present it would appear, that the 
iis banditti which outrage the peace in several counties, make 
b-. | little or no difference between the professors of different reli- 
4% gious opinions. Whoever disregards their Orders falls a victim 
rm to their vengeance, and, in some cases, they have endeavoured 
n- tO regulate the fees to be taken by the priest. They are de- 
.», | Cldedly opposed to any agricultural improvement whatever, and 
¢,; | Check every alteration by fire or the knife. To reduce these 
ee | Men to a state of order and obedience to the laws, must be an 
| 4 = important object with every patriot, whatever be his faith. If 
0, | «they were generally discountenanced,—if all parties united to 


Suppress them,—if they found harbour no where, and en- 
)) Couragement from no one, they must cease from their depreda- 
> tions. But we are not sanguine enough to expect such a 
7 combination. There exists in Europe, at present, a spirit of 
insubordination, which sets at defiance all calculation. And 
) 10 most countries there are lawless men, who will endeavour to 
4 | 


os : 
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raise themselves by means of the mob, whatever may be the 
consequences. In Ireland, no doubt, as well as in London, 
many of this description are to be found. These will, un- 
doubtedly, patronize the banditti, and favour them by such 
means as may present themselves. They will take up plausible 
objections against the mode employed to suppress them. It 
will be too expensive, or too despotic, or perhaps inefficient. If 
military be employed, that would be a fruitful source of decla- 
mation. Yet, surely, when a body of men choose to set the 
laws at defiance, they should be curbed instantly by the strong- 
est means possible. ‘To pretend a fear of slavery, because the 
military assisted the police in suppressing the nocturnal sallies 
of Ribbonmen, is so complete a farce, that we must suspect 
the principles of those who make it. These, indeed, have 
been sufficiently exposed by the late riots respecting the 
Queen’s funeral. The mob have been actually justified by the 
traitorous editors of some newspapers, in closing the gates of 
the Park against the soldiery and the procession. That indi- 


viduals have a right to pass through the gates may be the case, 
But surely no individual, nor any party of private persons, have | ~ 


a right to prevent others from going through. Suppose, now, 
for instance, any man being obstructed by certain persons 
possessing no official capacity should force the gates open, and, 
in the scuffle, one of the obstructers should be killed, his death 


would be deemed justifiable homicide, by any but such per- — 
jured juries as have of late disgraced their country, and brought = 
eternal guilt upon themselves. How much more illegal then, 
must it have been in a mob, to prevent an hearse passing ~ 


through, and to attack the persons who were in attendance. 
lf the persons who closed the gates could be brought to trial, 
and the fact proved, they would be subject to a severe punish- 


. } 
ment, since they were the aggressors, and cause of all the @& 


blood that was shed. We hope, in future, that the military 
will make free use of the edge of their sabres before they have 
recourse to their fire-arms. Had this been done in the present 
instance, as they could have cut only those who were within 
reach, and therefore the leaders of the riot, the mere specta- 
tcrs would have escaped, and the guilty would have been 
marked. We are certain that the country at large would ap- 
prove of the severest measures employed to quell the present 


riotous disposition existing in the metropolis. These mobs no _ 


man can pretend to call the people. ‘They are, indeed, too 


often led on by their superiors in disguise, but the greater part 4 
of them ave thieves, murderers, and pickpockets. Thus, one 


lately committed for the disturbance at the barracks, declared 
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4 he had not been in London three days, that he was only a 


looker-on, &c. But it turned out the next day, that he had 
then on a shirt stolen in the City three weeks ago, and pawn- 
brokers’ duplicates to a large amount. «nd he now is to be 
tried for felony. The spirit of the true people of England is 
* shown by the subscriptions raising for the wounded soldiers, 
and we trust other means will be taken to prove, that we are 
determined not to be governed by a rascally mob of the metro- 
polis. 

Against banditti of every denomination, and in every coun- 
try, all persons to whom life and property are valuable, should 
make unremitting exertions. No good can ever arise from 
them, and we hope, both in England and in Ireland, they will 
) be suppressed by the most active measures. Perhaps the pre- 


“sent concord in Ireland may give time for reflection. It is 
evidently the wish of ministry to make it permanent, as appears 


from the following letter to the Lord Lieutenant, with the 
remarks by the Editor of the Dublin Correspondent. 
Four o’ Clock. 

“ The following document is of pre-eminent importance. 
It contains the approbation of our Kine, which is the fulfil- 
ment of ambition, expressed concerning all those just, upright, 
and able men, who are invested with the administration of 
power in Ireland. It contains that, too, which is of invaluable 
estimate, the advice of a great and an affectionate Monarch 
to a loyal and zealous peop!e. The counsel which our Sove- 
reign gives to his people of Ireland, deserves to be written in 
splendid and imperishable characters. Every man, of every 


persuasion, should place it over his chimney—should see that 


@his children read it daily as a duty inferior only to the claims 





of religion, and he should take especial care that he himself 
Sadhered faithfully and firmly, ander all circumstances, to its 






spirit, as well as to its strict injunctions. ‘Then, indeed, we 
night have a happy country, as well as a gratified Monarch. 
“The following is a copy of a letter, addressed to his Ex- 
ellency the Lord Lieutenant by Viscount Sidmouth, his Ma- 
esty's Secretary of State for the Home Department :- - 
~ & © Dublin Castle, Sept. 3, 1821, 







- | “ § My Lorp—The time of the King’s departure from Ire- 
nt and being arrived, I am commanded by his Majesty to express 
10 us entire approbation of the manner in which all persons, act- 


20 
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ne 
od 





ng in the civil and military situations, in the City of Dublin, 
q and Its neighbourhood, have performed their several duties, 
#Buring the period of his Majesty’s residence in this part of the 
“Ritigdom, 
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«« ¢ His Majesty is pleased to consider that, to your Excel- 
lency his acknowlegments are particularly due ; he is conscious 
how much he owes to your Excelleney’s attention and arrange- 
ments, and his Majesty gladly avails himself of this occasion 
of declaring the high sense which he entertains of the ability, 
temper, and firmness, with which your Excellency has uni- 


formly administered the great trust which he has placed in your | 


hands. 


*¢ ¢ J am further commanded to state, that the testimonies of 7 
dutiful and affectionate attachment which his Majesty has re- * 
ceived from all classes and descriptions of his Irish subjects, 
have made the deepest impression on his mind, and that he ~ 
looks forward to the period when he shall revisit them with the ~ 
strongest feelings of satisfaction. His Majesty trusts, that, in — 
the mean time, not only the spirit of loyal union, which now — 
so generally exists, will remain unabated and unimpaired, but — 
that every cause of irritation will be avoided and discoun- ~ 
tenanced, mutual forbearance and good will observed and en- ~ 
couraged, and a security be thus afforded for the continuance ~ 
of that concord amongst themselves, which is no less essential 


to his Majesty’s happiness than to their own, and which it has 


been the chief object of his Majesty, during his residence in ; 


this country, to cherish and promote. 


‘«¢ © His Majesty well knows the generosity and warmth of © 
heart which distinguish the character of his faithful people in ~ 
Ireland, and he leaves them with a heart full of affection to- ~ 
wards them, and with a confident and gratifying persuasion ~ 
that this parting admonition and injunction of their Sovereign ~ 


will not be given in vain. 
‘¢ ¢] have the honour to be, 
‘¢¢ With great truth and regard, 
“6 « My Lord, 
‘¢ ¢ Your Excellency’s most obedient, 
“¢ ¢ And faithful Servant, 
“ ¢ SIDMOUTH,’ ”’ 


To his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
&c. &c. 


In compliance with this truly patriotic advice from their © 
Monarch, we trust all parties will cease from mutual irritation. ~ 
For example: the Orange Lodges should refrain from any dis- ~ 
play of their insignia, and any public festivities peculiar to — 
Protestants, so long as Papists, on their parts, keep the peace. | 
Before our next Number can reach Ireland, the 4th and 5th of 


November will have again returned. Now we would suggest 





to the Orange Lodges the propriety of suspending, for the q 
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present, any public manifestation on those days. That those 


F days are memorable for unparalleled national blessings we are 


1e@ 
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as 


of 
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“have some idea how little the life of a fellow-creature is re- 


ace. — . e e e . ° 
, of a have mistaken his victim ; and had not Keary considered him- 
“yself bound to obey some secret superiors, he would have flatly 


q refused Dunn’s solicitations. 





fully aware. But if a nation may be benefitted by not osten- 
tatiously celebrating them, surely that custom must be “ more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance.” Let each 
party rest on their arms. Neither will, in all probability, lose 
ground by mutual repose, and neither can receive any injury 
but from public measures. Besides, the objects which the Ro- 
manists propose to themselves cannot be of importance to 
the great body of them, if the statement of their advocates be 
indeed true. According to these, the concession of all their 


YWclaims would do little more than enable a few peers to sit in 


the House of Lords, and about half a dozen gentlemen in the 
House of Commons. Now, can it be worth while to keep up 


such general disturbances on their accounts? For their per- 


sonal gratification it surely cannot be, much less for public 
good. Besides, if the active Romanists of Ireland are, indeed, 


prompted by patriotic motives, there is no country in the world 


that affords them a better field forexertion. It must be al- 
lowed, that the greater part of Ireland is not in a state of civi- 
lization. What real advantage it would be, then, to exert their 
energies for the purpose of internal improvement, to instil 
into the peasantry some notion of the horrid crime of murder, 
some love for comfort, and some taste for better food than 
potatoes and butter-milk. What a blessing would he prove to 
his native country, who should give to them principles of in- 
dustry, and eradicate that hereditary idleness which is one 
chief cause of the prevalent atrocities. ‘That our readers may 


garded in Ireland, we subjoin an extract of a trial which took 
place at the Spring Assizes at Kildare. 
In this case it appears, that Keary went, at the request of 


Dunn, to knock in the head a man whose very name he 


seems hardly to have known. There are, however, some points 
in this business which should have been cleared up. On what 


account did Dunn wish to murder the person for whom Mr. 
Cruise was mistaken? By what motives or means did Dunn 


rel! overcome Keary’s reluctance to assist him? Jt would seem 


on. . 
dis- 
rto | 


hat this murder was ordered, or rather the murder of the per- 
on intended, by some secret cabal, to whose commands both 
Hunn and Keary were obliged to pay a blind obedience. For, 
had Dunn himself been personally concerned, he would not 








{' So: >) 


KILDARE ASSIZES. 


On Friday, the 80th ult James Keary was tried, at Naas, for 
the murder of William Cruise, Esq. of Belgatd, county Dublin, 
The particulars of this dreadful murder have been already 
before tbe public and the statement of counsel differed nothing 
in substance from what is already known, The murder was 
committed on the 3d of January, when the lamented gentle. 





ce a ee a ae 7 USS 


man was on a visit at the house of Christopher Nangle, Esq, © 


of Garrisker, county Kildare, A number of witnessess were ~ 


ie a 


examined whose evidence went, in the most conclusive manner, © 
to establish the guilt of the prisoner, The Jury retired fora © 


few minutes, when they returned a verdict of—Guilty. 
The prisoner heard the verdict with the greatest indifference ; 
and being asked by the Clerk of the Crown whether he had 


any thing to say why judgment of death and execution should — 


not be awarded against him, answered, in the most hardened 
manner. ‘ What have I to say, but do it!” . 

The Lord. Chief Baron then addressed the prisoner. He 
commented on the enormity of the offence of murder, com- 
mitted by the prisoner on an innocent and unoffending young 


gentleman. He observed that divine providence had brought — 


to light a variety of circumstances, which, with the workings : 
of the prisoner’s own conscience, had established his guilt as — 
fully and as clearly as it could have been done by eye witnesses: 


he exhorted him to think no more of this world ; to employ the — 


remainder of his time with his clergyman, and concluded the 7 
most feeling exhortation we have ever heard, by passing the ~ 


awful sentence of the law upon the prisoner, and ordering him 
to be excuted on Monday. 

During the course of this exhortation, and the passing of 
the sentence, the prisoner uttered the most horrid imprecations 
against the Judge, Jury, and his prosecutors, and declared he 
had not been fairly tried ; although the brother of the deceased, 
in order to procure the fairest investigation of the charge 


against him, and to give him every possible chance of dis ~ 


proving it, supplied the prisoner with ample means to conduet 
his defence. 

We are happy to state, that in the course of the evening the 
prisoner became tranquil, penitent, and resigned ; he made 
a full confession of his guilt; he stated, that he had no malice 
towards, or even known the unfortunate victim.; that he was 
sitting at his work, when Dann (a man who appears to be 


princ pal in the murder, but who has as yet escaped from jus: ~ 
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tice) came into the house and stated, that the person he had 
) been watching to put out of the way (for whom Mr. Cruise had 
7) been mistaken) was then at hand, and called on him to assist 
ot him; that he went out reluctantly, and at different times, previ- 
nD. ~ ous to his coming up to Mr. Cruise, had hesitated, and request- 
dy ed Dunn to return, but without effect. 
4g | That the prisoner and Dunn followed, and got into conver- 
8 sation with Mr. Cruise, when Dunn came behind him, tripped 
es a him up, and threw him with such violence that he was stunned, 
q: = and had not time to recover, when he, Carey, struck him with 
“the gun on the head until he had killed him. After the murder, 
ty “7he and Dunn returned together to Connolly’s house ; after lock- 
a “Jing his door, he went into Cavanagh’s house, where he burned 
the ramrod of the gun, and after giving Mrs, Cavanagh the 
€; ‘directions detailed in her evidence, he went away. 
ad } The prisoner continued contrite and resigned up to the 
ild “Yperiod of his execution, which took place on Monday, about 
ed “half past two o’clock, in presence of an immense crowd of 
_ §spectators. 
He | It is not requiring too much of the Popish Hierarchy in Ire- 
m- “and, that they should exert all their spiritual powers to prevent 
ing “smurder in future. Every one, acquainted with the influence 
ght Bwhich they have over the peasantry, must be certain that if 









gs “Bsuch influence were employed for such a purpose, it would be 
a Geffectual. They might not prevent sudden frays or cases of 
es: “manslaughter, but, most certainly, these cold-blooded murders 
the “Gmight be prevented. The Irish are so accustomed to confes- 
the sion from infancy, that these secret cabals, and murders, are 
the “Wall revealed. If the priest, to whom such disclosures were 


mM —“Anade, sent his penitent to summon the members of the cabals 
efore him, and placed them in a state of excommunication 

of “Quntil they had abandoned their nefarious plans, it is well 
ons Known they would obey him. Again, if it were made generally 
he “%known, that to the perpetrators of these assassinations no ab- 
ed, “Bolution would be granted, very few, indeed, would hereafter 
rg¢ @ccur. It is impossible that any man should willingly attempt 
lis: “Bhe murder of a stranger, well knowing the possibility at least 
uct “Bf a discovery, and, therefore, such a determination would 
‘Prevent nearly all from undertaking the commission of so great 

the “Bcrime. And this_refusal they might safely give. For that 
ade 7 ne cool, deliberate, unprovoked murder of a fellow-creature 
lice. “Will be forgiven, who can say? The sorrow of such criminals 
was “ter conviction, is no proof whatever of repentance. Nothing 
e # @S more usual, than for repentance to be in exact proportion to 
juss Phe danger, and returning health usually brings back every bad 

» No, 280, Fol. 61, September, 1821. G 
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old habit. Because fear makes no change, in general, whic 
lasts beyond its immediate influence. A man gains no fre sh 
conviction of truth by going to be hanged. Perhaps all that 


can be said to the condemned murderer is; that he is not to . 


despair, but there are very slight grounds for hope. The pub- 
lic have a right to expect these endeavours of the Popish priest- 
hood, which, if sincerely made, and properly persevered in, 
cannot fail. Yet, we fear, that there prevails in Ireland, among 
the Romanists, a degree of ignorance not eredible in England, 
and we recommend the perusal of the speeches made at a late 
meeting in Glasgow. Of the history of Ireland mentioned by 
Mr. Stewart, we have ourselves seen a copy. It is compiled 
with the most seditious views, and as false in point of fact, as 
atrocious in design. 


| MEETING. 
Respecting the religious state of Ireland. 


On Tuesday last, a meeting was held in the Black Bull Inn, 
to receive a deputation from the Religious Tract and Book 
Society for Ireland, and to hear some interesting statements 
respecting the moral state of that country, and the means at 
present so successfully employed for promoting religious know. 
ledge and morality among the people. 

On the motion of the Reverend Dr. Wardlaw, Baillie Law- 
son was Called to the chair. 

The Rev. Mr. Stewart then rose, and said a few words on the 
importance of having religious books distributed among the 
people of Ireland. It was necessary in the first place to con- 
sider the real state of the country ; the people of Ireland were 
not less active, less quick in penetration, or less _intel.iger 
than the peasantry of other countries ; but in the mean time 


they wanted what, in the true sense of the word, might be — 


called the means of grace. Mr. Stewart then read extract 
from several pamphlets, descriptive of their ignorance ani 


credulity, and produccd several strings of beads and emblem! — 


which the Catholics use in their devotions. He then stated 


that, in a particular part of Ireland, the skeleton of a humai 7 


body was found, on the 20th of June last year: The Priest 
had dainete people to believe that God was so highly displease 
‘with the Reformation, that relics had lost the power of pet 
forming cures and working miracles, but here was a-hody fount 
which was buried befose the Reformation began, and possesse 
all the miraculous powers which the relics of Saints did forn' 
erly. By this absurd fable the Priests imposed upon thei 
ignorant hearers, and realized considerable sums of mone) 
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t ; ll, it turned hat this was the body of a Protest 

- }yut after all, it turned out that this was the body of a Protestant 
\Clergyman, of the name of Dr. Brice, who was buried there 


‘in 1706. He then stated that some of the people of Scotland 


- were of opinion that the Roman Catholic religion is not now 


‘what it was formerly ; but let such people consider what must 
‘be the religious knowledge of people who counted their beads 
over and over, repeated set prayers without understanding them, 
‘and offered their adoration to the Almighty through the me- 
‘dium of revolting and disgusting emblems like those before 
“them, which were sold publicly in a number of shops in Dublin. 
When these facts were duly considered, unbiassed people would 
‘own that the Catholic religion is not a whit less gross now than 
“it was 100 years ago. 
’ There were not less than four millions of inhabjtants in 
Treland, living under the British Laws, and yet kept in abject 
Senorance by this superstition, and the most proper plan to 
‘pursue, for their improvement was to send them the word of 
"God, which was the only means of making them wise unto 
Salvation. He might say a few words upon the poverty and 
xtreme wretchedness which prevailed through the country ; 
but the lamentable condition of the people was so well known 
nd generally admitted, he would not dwell upon it. He had 
ince he came to this country been frequently asked, do the 
Watholics really believe that the Priests can forgive sins? Do 
They believe in the doctrine of Purgatory, and the efficacy of 
Masses? For the information of the meeting on these points, 
He would read two extracts from some original papers found in 
® Catholic Priest’s room after his decease. ‘‘ One person States 
Paving paid, for saying 724 masses, 3]. 10s., and 5]. still re- 
Mains due,” making 8}. 10s. A person called “ John Salmond,” 
ext writes the Priest, “‘ Say eight masses for the’ enclosed oné 
“pound note.” Others of the documents acknowledged still 
farger sums for saying masses for departed souls, and ever 
person must feel sincerely for four millions of people descending 
Wo the grave in the belief of such things. It was not because 
Bhey had no desire of knowledge that the people of Ireland 
ere in such ignorance. A gentleman who lived in Dublin 
Went to visit his estate in Wicklow, with a desire to improve it. 
@he place which was occupied as a school-house, was originally 
Ponstructed for cattle. It had neither doors nor windows, the 
trance was by a hole in the broadside, and piles of turf weré 
ed as seats, and the whole reminded the gentleman of ‘the 
Bavages in the romance of Robinson Crusoe. He had the cué 
Mosity to examine the books in the school, and amongst them 
ere a Geography, an eer Grammar, a history of Ireland, 
| i 2 
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and such a one as was inan eminent degree calculated to teach; 
murder and rebellion, a history of the Netherlands, folio, a 
history of Spain, folio, and Telemachus, Yet for such a school 
and such education, the children paid from $s. 4d. to 9s. a 
quarter. Such isthe prevailing wish for instruction, and when 
they cannot get good books they will read what they have. The 
Catholic Priests are decidedly averse to the instruction of their 
hearers ; but when temporal benefits were mingled with educa- 
tion, they could not possibly prevent the children from attending 
the Sunday schools. Some young men of his acquaintance 
started a Sunday school in Dublin. The first Sunday 140 chil- 
dren attended, 100 of whom were Catholics, but on the second 
Sunday the school was deserted, not one of the Catholic children 
came forward. In this dilemma i it was thought most proper to 
call on their parents, and reason the matter with them : this 
was accordingly done, and they all replied, the Priest has told 
us you intend to make them change their religion ; now we wish 
our children to live and die in our own faith. ‘The parents 
were asked if it was their wish that their children should live 
and die in their present deplorable ignorance, not one of them 
was able to write his own name ; but must always put a mark 
in its place. This consideration had its due weight ; the chil. 
dren returned ; the school flourishes to this day ; the scholars 
get religious instruction on the Sundays, and the girls are 
taught sewing, and the boys are taught writing and arithmetic 


through the week. here are at present 135,000 children re- 7 


ceiving education from the Sunday school society. The Baptists 
have about 60,000 in their schools, and the Hibernian society 
about as many. There are a number of other schools, and there 
are in the whole from 400,000 to 500,000 children receiving 
education, whose basis is the word of God. The Gentlemet 
then said a few words on the gross absurdity and pernicious 
tendency of a number of pamphlets which were in circulation 
among the lower orders in Ireland, particularly amoung the Ce- 
tholics. Hethought it would be quite needless in such 3 
meeting to demonstrate the benefits which result from religious 
tracts ; and though he would not level the word of God with 
the imperfeet writings of man, he would say that the differen! 
bvoks and epistles of which it is composed are just so mat) 
religious tracts given to the church at different times. Jn Ire- 
land 123,427 traets have been sold within the last nine months 


The society had also sold 8244 books. ‘This had been done# j 


an expense of 20001. part of which had been expended in fitting 


wp the society, and in circulating tracts. Of this 2000. 
5301. were collected in London, several sums had been sel’ 
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ch — from Scotland, and the rest was given by benevolent people in 
»4 — Ireland. 


ol § Mr. Ewine then stated that great benefits might be antici- 
-a pated by circulating religious tracts and other good books in 
en freland. It would be highly proper for the meeting to form an 
‘he | auxiliary society for that purpose to correspond with the society 
eit — in Dublin. A useful supply of good books was necessary not only 


ca- — for the growing demand, butalso to remove the rubbish at present 


ing in circulation. Though the Bible was sufficient to teach men 
1ce «their duty towards God, and instruct them in all the duties of 


il- > Jife, it had never been found possible to get the world to read 
md the Bible alone. King Solomon wrote many books, he wrote 
ren — his Song of Songs, and he wrote on plants from the Hyssop on 
-tou the wall to the Cedar of Lebanan, he wrote also of the beasts 
his 7 of the field, and of the creeping things of the earth, and it was 
old ~ a blessing he did so, as much good had been done by his books. 
‘ish ~The reformers in this country did not only preach up the refor- 
ots — mation; they did more, they preached that the Pope was Anti- 
live christ, and they made him the subject of their rude songs. 
em The superstition could not stand the test of ridicule; neither 
atk — could it stand the test of truth, and in both ways it tumbled 
hil. | to the dust. People of experience know that no religious tract 
\ could suit all countries. Scottish tracts in England meet with 
some such opposition as the poems of Burns. When Cowper 
had read the works of his brother bard, he foretold that they 
- |} would never be so popular in England as in Scotland, he lent 
} the book to a literary friend who returned it in a few days, say- 
ing he had seen some beauties in it: but he was quite ramfee- 
» zeled with it, though he had not read it half through. In Scot- 
| land they found a religious tract did best when it was entitled 
9a dialogue between John and David, and one of the most 
} popular tracts in [reland was a dialogue between Father Patrick 
jand Darby, and he would approve of infusing Irish wit, and 
jeven Irish bulls, into the tracts, as a means of bringing down 
}the power of the Pope. Poetry was exceedingly useful to all 
} Nations, those. who were acquainted with Burnet knew how 
much the rude song of “ Lara, Lara, Lillobullera,” sung by 
athe people was a great means of promoting the Reformation. 
Hannah More, a name always mentioned with respect, had also 
pdone much by her instructive and simple rhymes. He then 
p£aid he had ne intention of speaking when he entered the 
i gimeeting. He approved highly of circulating tracts and good 
books, and had merely made a few observations which occurred 
gto him previous to reading a resolution which had been put 
@nto his hand. He then read the resolution which was in sub- 
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stance that the meeting form an auxiliary society for promoting 
the religious knowledge and moral improvement of the people 
of Ireland. 

Mr. Irvine bore witness to the misery of Ireland. He had 
visited two Alleys in Dublin, the bareness and misery of the 
people stared him sternly in the face, and the spectacle was 
upon the whole most disgusting. There was no furniture in 
the houses ; but they had several images ; and on one occasion 
along with the image of our Saviour, he saw the image of 
O’Donnely, the Irish pugilist: he also witnessed a mass, and 
he was struck with religious horror for the first time in his 
life. A motley and tattered group assembled inside a splendid 
cathedral, there were no seats,’ some were lying on the floor, 
others were standing, the Priest was flourishing a crucifix to 
the continual tinkling of a small bell; there was a total want 
of the sober solemnities of religious worship to which we are 
accustomed in this country. It was not to be supposed that we, 
who enjoy such a great light, would refuse to give a single ray 
to those poor benighted creatures who were sitting in the region 
and shadow of death. 

Mr. M‘Gavin said he would only state a few facts which he 
had lately got from correspondents in Ireland. When tracts 
were circulated in that country, the people eagerly perused 
them, and, for fear of the priests, they were accustomed to 
hide them in their tea-pots. The priests found out this, and 
had been, for some time, in the habit of searching these minute 
repvsitories. He then related that, ona certain occasion, i 
was agreed to form a school-book, which would not give offence: 
to any sect. This was done; but, behold the priest, after: | 
narrow inspection, discovered a sentence which said, ‘* th | 
blood of Christ cleanses from all sin,” and for:this he oppose  — 
it, foreseeing danger to his religion, for if this were true ther 
were no use for purgatory. He said Ireland was at present i 
a most interesting state. Till of late she was enveloped in th 
thickest darkness, insomuch that any man who should hav 
attempted to communicate religious instruction, would: nd — 
have found light enough among the people to show him th 
way to their understanding. Now they were rapidly acquirio 
such light ; and those who went among them preaching th 
gospel of peace, had more prospect of making an impressie 
than ever they had before. ‘They were acquiring the elemet! 
of knowledge by means of the schools, and a people so acu 
would not rest contented with the mere elements ; but wol 
gladly receive the benefit which the tract and book society pr 
posed to confer. This, he said, would appear of more imp? 
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‘tance, seeing this may be considered a crisis in the religious 
j and moral state of Ireland. ‘The people were acquiring the 
art of reading; but they had nothing to read but the trash that 
day upon that table, with most of which he was acquainted ; 
‘and he could assure the company that it was such. absurd and 
» abominable stuff, that no enlightened man would consider it 
- as belonging to a divine religion, and the consequence would 
be, that having no better, or more just representation of chris- 
) tianity, the people would become infidels, as Voltaire and others 
‘ had done, who knew nothing of christianity but what they saw 
under the mask of Popery, But, said Mr. M‘G., give them 
great abundance, and in an attractive style, a true representa- 


tion of the religion of Christ, in the form of cheap tracts, and 


they will be read; and by the divine blessing, they will be the 


I means of turning the people from darkness to light, and from 


idols unto the living God. 
> Dr. Warptaw said it was a great pity to see such a fine 
} country as Ireland so degraded in a moral and religious point 
+ of view ; but he hoped good books would be put into the hands 


J of the people ; and the present pernicious ones would disappear, 


and a general and happy reformation would ensue. 
The names of the gentlemen who are to form a committee, 


}for the management of the Auxiliary Society, were then read. 


) The thanks of the meeting were given to the chairman, and 


§ the people retired. 





Some months ago, a prisoner in one of the jails of Ireland 


# became deranged, and, during his paroxysms, used to sing a 
§ song which no Protestant had before heard. It was well com- 
4 posed, in very good Janguage and measure, but of a most 
*) diabolical tendency, exciting the hearers to rebellion, murder, 
and every atrocity. 


By these arts, the lower classes are kept in that dreadful state 


4} of insubordination, which all must perceive and lament, and 
“4 which can never subside until these excitements are entirely 
» removed, 


But whilst we thus contrive remedies for our sister island, 
we must, by no means, be negligent of the state of religion in 


our own, and we must call the attention of our readers to the 
™ increase of a sect, denominated by their hearers, the Ranters, 
but we believe, by themselves, they are called Revivalists, It 
+} is a most lamentable case, and surely proves a great ignorance 
*) Of religious principle amongst us, that the numbers of these 
* enthusiasts should 0 much increase, We boast ourselves of 
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being an enlightened nation. All are readers, and all are di- 
vines and politicians ; still a very great part constantly become 
dupes to enthusiasts and conspirators. ‘The fundamental prin- 
ciples of religion and politics are both either unknown or 
despised. With respect to religion, in pagticular, one great 
and indispensable maxim is, never to admit any opinion or 
practice contrary to reason. ‘That must be the guide of our 
actions, and we must implicitly submit to its dictates, which 
can never lead us wrong. By it alone can we distinguish false 
scriptures from the true, or refute the arguments of Atheists, 
Deists, Socinians, and Papists. Revelation and reason flow 
from the same source ; and, therefore, cannot contradict or 
oppose each other. Some things may be revealed concerning 
spiritual matters, which reason cannot apprehend. But, con- 
cerning the explanations of Scripture, the rites and practices 
of religion, the form and mode of worship, and the manner 
of praying or teaching, reason is our only guide. If once we 
give way to impressions on the mind, where shall we stop? 
How shall we distinguish those which arise from incipient de- 
rangement, nervous affections, constitutional feelings, and 
mental excitements, from any others, but by the test of reason? 
Whoever has attended to ecclesiastical history, can recollect 
many examples of the maddest enthusiasm spreading through 
a country like a contagious fever. And where is the security 
that this case shall not occur again? How many, fifty years 
ago, were bewildered by the reveries of Emanuel Swedenborg, 
a man notoriously insane from the effects of fever; and, again, 
how very many of persons, too, with good private characters, 
keen and clever in all worldly concerns, were led astray by the 
strange absurdities of Johanna Southcote. We are surely 
warranted to conclude, that there is no religious folly so egre- 
giously ridiculous, so contrary to the whole tenor of Scripture, 
which may not in this country find encouragement and sup- 
porters. Could any proposition be so abominably foolish, 
more completely contrary to Christianity, than, that a woman 
of Devonshire should produce a second Messiah. Yet how 
many thousands were abused by that stupid expectation. Hence, 
then, it is evident, that reason only can protect us against such 
delusions, and, therefore, to reason should we make our appeal 
on every difficulty, and by it try the pretensions of every teacher. 
Try the spirits. 

Before we proceed to examine the claims of the Ranters, 
it was highly necessary to settle the authority to which the ap- 
peal must be made. For, if any man is at liberty to adopt his 
own feelings for his guide, there is clearly an end of all dis- 
cussion, One man’s feelings may induce him to disturb bis 
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neighbour, by standing in the street, before his house, and 
singing a psalm. His neighbour’s feelings may, probably, 
prompt him to bestow a good horse-whipping on the performer. 
And the feelings of the latter are quite as genuine, and as 
much to be regarded, as those of the former. We wish, too, 
that these observations may be duly appreciated by that numer- 
ous body of pious persons, who are too often in the habit of 
preferring their feelings to their reason., There are, indeed, too 
many of what are styled the pious clergy, who, by favouring 
these practices, have opened the door to the follies which they 
now, perhaps, lament. 

It does not appear that the Ranters hold any new opinions 
in religion. Indeed, they are probably quite ignorant of the 
variety already held. They peculiarly distinguish themselves 
by loud and incessant vociferation. At their meetings, which 
used generally to be held in commons or fields, more than one 
or two preachers were holding forth at the same time. In the 
month of July last, after such an exhibition in Leicestershire, 
the performers adjourned to the nearest village, and drew up 
before the vicar’s house, where about half a dozen of them 
began to sing each his own psalm to his own tune!! Their 
preachments are outcries about hell and damnation, with every 
contortion of feature, and exertion of lungs, possible, as if truth 
was established by grimace, and propagated by clamour. In 
short, their conduct more resembles that of persons distracted, 
than that of men engaged in the commonest duties of life, 
much less in the adoration of God. But these phrenzies form 
their chief recommendation. Their success must be attributed 
to various causes. In particular, paroxysms of some descrip- 
tions are actually contagious. In Wesley’s time, it was usual 
for the converts to drop down as if thunderstruck. In his 
third Journal, pages 42, 44, 46, 50, 58 and 59, we have, 
One and another and another sunk to the earth, &c. &e. 
Some went down, some trembled, some torn with convulsions, 
&c. Roarings of a number at once, as if all were putting 
to the sword.” His brother Charles, however, suspecting that 
much of this was imposture, always ordered the sufferer to be 
carried off, and ‘that quite stopped the contagion. Among 
heathens, before the coming of our Lord, the same phenomena 
sometimes occurred. ‘Tertullian complains of them as tricks 
of the idolatrous priests, and the annals of Popery are full of 
Similar instances. ‘Therefore, that these horrid screamings, 
and dreadful denunciations, should frequently affect the by- 
Standers, and set them agoing, who perhaps came to mock, is 
always to be expected. In the next place, far too many have 
no idea of church-membership, as being a separate society. 
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Those Clergy who hold Calvinistic opinions, or have a ten- 
dency towards them, and those who hold methodistic fancies 
about sudden conversions, and a second birth after baptismal 
regeneration, have always inclined to conventicles, and have 
never warned their hearers against schism. ‘They have made 
themselves links, as it were, uniting the church and the meet- 
ing, and, in time, have ever had to lament that their congre- 
gations, after being at the first very numerous, gradually dwindle 


away ; some adopting one schism some another, and others for- 


saking religion altogether. They give them a relish for high- 
seasoned food, and hence their loathing of the simple diet 
afforded by the Church. 

We would, therefore. press it particularly on our friends, 
that they should explain to their congregations the nature of 
the Church, considered as a society and a fold, the sin of 
schism, as distinct from the sin of heresy, and the necessity of 
not discarding reason from the service of God. They should, 
also, strongly recommend their hearers not to attend, even from 
curiosity, the meetings of these Ranters, as these maniacal 
affections are certainly contagious, and, as men who voluntarily 
run into danger, cannot expect the protection of Providence, 
If it was more frequently shown, that the grossest impos- 
tures had heretofore been successful, and therefore, that no 
person should be so puffed up as to suppose himself secure 
against all delusion, some degree of caution might be awakened, 
some fear of being deceived might arise, of which there is 
little symptom at present, among us. Particularly this great 
and much-neglected truth ought to be frequently inculcated, 
that all novelties in Christianity must be false. Our religion was 
best understood, practised, and taught in the primitive times 
Whatever, therefore, is new, proves its falsehood by its novelty. 
Either these recent inventions are not necessary to salvation, — 
or Christians of all preceding ages have lived and died without 
the knowledge of such necessary things. If the faith ant 
practice of the first four centuries, conducted our ancestors tt 
heaven, the same will conduct us. There is, besides, mud 
danger, lest additions and alterations should be injurious. Th 
variety of sects, prevalent in this kingdom, is by no means! 
trivial matter. It shakes the confidence of men in the truth 
they profess, and renders them easier victims to each succes 
sive delusion. By such schisms, Christianity was almost erad: 
cated throughout Asia, and offered so little resistance to th 
arts and the arms of Mahomet. 
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FROM THE TRUE BRITON, 





Dublin, August 29, 182}. 
Sir, 
1 wish, through the medium of your Constitutional columns, 
‘to caution the People of England, and, above all, the attached 
‘friends of the established church, to be on their guard against a 
‘system of Policy, which is now working in this country, under 
“the name of Conciliation ; and which I have no doubt Par- 
‘liament will be called on to complete next Session, by the in- 
‘troduction of a Bill for the relief as itis styled of the Roman 
* Catholics of Ireland. There are three subjects which at present 
engage much of the attention of all ranks and classes here ; 
namely, the admission to the closet and consequent acknow- 
+ledgement of the Popish Hierarchy by the King ; the Installa- 
‘om *tion yesterday of Lord Fingal as a Knight of Saint Patrick, 
ical += and the reception of our Great Protestant advocate, Sir Har- 
rily “court Lees, by his Majesty at Levee, on the 20th instant, who 
ice, | makes no secret I am told, of his opinion that the Minister 
jos- | who advised the King to hold communion with the church of 
no ~ Rome, by sanctioning and admitting the legality of Popish 





ure | appointments, deserves to be impeached for a gross violation 
ed, of the constitution. As the reception of this great and emi- 
eis tnently distinguished scholar and patriot, at this immediate 
"eat } crisis may be interesting to your readers, I will give you the 
ed, | particulars, having been an eye witness of the scene, and as 
was | the circumstance has been much misrepresented for their own 
yes, + purposes, by the Roman Catholics and the trimming part of the 
ty, % Protestants here. On Sir Harcourt’s name being announced, 
on, | all eyes were directed towards the indefatigable champion, and 
out. = undaunted representative of the Protestant body of Ireland, 
ant = Who stood firm and unmoved in the presence of that great and 
st¢ =» generous Monarch who owes the returned loyalty of the empire, 
ich ~~ and possibly his throne, to the unrivalled talents and perseve- 
The  # ring exertions of this unbending, this uncompromising consti- 
st += «tutional advocate. His Majesty immediately addressed him, 
th © whilst the most marked satisfaction pervaded his features, and 
es @ expressed himself in a voice audible to every person in the 
d: = apartment as follows :—** Sir Harcourt Lees, I have waited 
ty |» with the most painful and most anxious impatience for the 


q pleasure of being personally acquainted with you.” The King 
B tppeared as if he wished to have said something more, which 
: Sir Harcourt prevented by kneeling and kissing his Majesty’s 
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hand. He made noreply whatsoever, although the Roman 
Catholics wish to have it believed that he assured his Majesty 
he fully approved of every thing that was passing, and likely to 
pass in this country, including, of course, the Baronetcy of 
Sir Bradley King, the consistent Protestant, glorious memory, 
stationer, and the enthronement of the Popish Prelates, under 
the auspices of Lord Londonderry, who, I am happy to say, 
cracked his jokes with their titular lordships, in the presence of 
Majesty, and congratulated Father Troy on his youthful and 
cheerful good looks of being acknowledged by a Protestant 
King, and who had also the wise precaution to have invited to 


Slane a Popish party, including Mr. Conyngham Plunkett, their 


humbled advocate, and the Earl of Fingal the new Knight of 
Saint Patrick’s, in order to fascinate Majesty with the eloquence 
and insignia of universal civil and religious liberty. However, 
I prophecy all their plans and machinations will in good time 
be exposed and defeated. The feelings of Protestants are to 
be consulted as well as the prejudices of Papists ; they have 
no objection to harmony, but will never admit of unconstitu- 
tional concessions. On this subject you shall again hear from 
me. 
I am, Sir, your’s, 


AN IRISH PROTESTANT. 
ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN THE COUNTY OF LIME- 





RICK POLICE, AND A PARTY OF NIGHTLY MaA- . 


RAUDERS. 





Limerick, August 18. 

On Wednesday night, upwards of two hundred misguided 
wretches, mostly armed, many of them mounted on horseback, 
and the entire dressed in white shirts, surrounded the house of 
Mr. John Ives, a tythe-proctor, at Inchirourk, near Askeaton. 
After dragging him out of the house on the highway, they pro- 
ceeded to administer oaths, prohibiting him from ever inter- 
fering in tythe business ; and while thus employed, a_ party of 
Mr. Going’s Police, consisting of seventeen sub-constables, 
under the command of Thomas Doolan, Esq. Chief Peace- 
Officer, approached the house, having received private infor- 
mation, in Rathkeale, that such proceedings would take place 
during the night.—On being challenged by Mr. Doolan, and 
commanded to surrender, they drew up in regular line for bat- 
tle, and immediately commenced firing on the Police, by 
orders from their leader. In the first discharge, one of the 
Police, named Thomas Manning, was shot dead. Mr. Doolan 
instantly ordered his party to fire in return, which was quickly 
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‘ obeyed, and a regular volley obliged the assailants to break line, 
_ disperse in all directions. A charge was then made by 
‘the Police, who succeeding in taking three prisoners, in full 
costume : two were also found dead, similarly attired. A pur- 
‘suit after the fugitives took place, aud many skirmishes oc- 
‘curred, in which upwards of sixty shots were fired by the Po- 
‘lice. 

’ From every information that can be collected, great num- 
‘bers have been wounded, and, we are told, several dead bodies 
-were concealed in the neighbourhood. Those found by the 


' Police, in the first instance, were taken to Rathkeale, where 


| they were interred on Thursday, without coffins, in a large hole 


dug up by their companions, in a piece of waste ground, near 
» the guard-house. The two prisoners were compelled by Mr. 
' Going to perform all the offices at the burial. After digging 
' the hole, they were obliged to bear the bodies and place them 
‘beneath, and afterwards to shake quick-lime plentifully over 
them. . 

Another of the gang died, last night, in a hut on the moun- 
tain, where he had been removed from the scene of action ; 
his name is Moran, and was brother to one of the prisoners in 
- custody : he was shot through the abdomen. 

_ Many. more would have been shot by the Police, but, after 
_ the first volley, the fellows dismounted, and took shelter behind 
their horses. 

| The roads in the neighbourhood of Askeaton present a hor- 
_ rid appearance ; the different gaps, through which the wounded 
_ were borne away, are all besmeared with blood. 

_ There were fifteen horses brought into Rathkeale by the 


- Police, upon which those wretches were mounted, but had de- 


_ Serted; many of them were dreadfully wounded. 

_ Aconsiderable number of spits, old scythes, and some fire- 
arms, were brought into Rathkeale by the Police. 

On the return of Mr. Doolan’s party to Rathkeale, on Thurs- 

_ day, there was a meeting of Magistrates sitting in the Sessions- 


_ House, and which had been called a few days previous, to 
_ take into consideration the state of that part of the county. A 


_ Tesolution of thanks were immediately voted to Mr. Doolan, 
_ and the Police under his command, for the very spirited and 
determined conduct which they evinced on this occasion; the 
result of which, it is hoped, will have a happy and lasting 

_ effect on the peace of the county. 
Mr. Doolan missed fire twice at the leader of the gang, his 
_ pistol having got wet. He was very close to him at the time, 
9 would certainly have shot him dead, had the pistol gone 
off, 
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Before the Police came near Ive’s house, there were regulat 
sentinels placed at different points, to give the main body 
notice of any alarm. When they were challenged, the answer 
was, ** We are Christians.” 

After the volley fired by the Police, the captain, or leader 
of the gang, who was attired in a most conspicuous manner, 
with a white dress, and a cocked-hat and feathers, endeavoured 
to rally his troops, but without effect. 

It is supposed, from the numbers, that the Police would have 
suffered severely, were it not for the extreme wetness of the 
night, which must have had its effect upon the fire-arms, with 
which they seemed to be well stocked. 

Yesterday, a strong cavalry detachment of the Police, well 
equipped, conveyed three of this notable gang to the county 
gaol—they were brought in on horseback, and exactly in the 
dress as when taken. Their names are, Michael Moran, Mi- 
chael Halloran, and Michael Fitzgerald. One of them, we 
are told, is willing to give full information against the entire 
party. 

The Sub-Sheriff, on remonstrating with the prisoners, while 
in the yard of the county-gaol, asked them whether they had 
not been at prayers last Sunday, and whether they had not 
heard a very strong and impressive exhortation from the Clergy- 
man, to desist from illegal proceedings—to all which they 
freely answered in the affirmative. 

The committal of those persons, by Richard Going, Esq. 
Chief Magistrate of Police, runs thus :—‘* For being three of 
a body of armed Rebels (consisting of about two hundred), 
apprehended on the night of the 15th instant, at Inchirourke, 
near Askeaton, in an engagement between said Rebels and the 
County of Limerick Police, in which Thomas Manning, Sub- 
Constable, was shot dead.” 

Yesterday, a strong party of the Police went to Askeaton 
and Newbridge, in search of some of the wounded persons; 
we have not yet heard whether they discovered any. 

Inquests were held on ihe bodies by Mr. Cox, Coroner. 





A PROPHECY 





‘* There is nothing new under the Sun.”——SoLomon. 





A careful Shepherd had a flock, 

Of thriving sheep—his ouly stock ; 
Their pasture he with walls surrounded, 
As wolves in all the land abounded. 
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(reat were his pains—his labour long, 
To make the wall both high and strong ; 
Yet often as he went to sleep, 

The wolves brokein and tore the sheep. 
At last he found his work complete, 

No entrance left but at the gate ; 

The flock protected, and at peace, 
Began to flourish and increase ; 

¢ Till full of years, and honest pride, 

Of his success the Shepherd died, 

A son succeeded, mild and kind, 

Of liberal and princely mind, 

Who wish’d, indeed to save the sheep, 
And yet the wolves in humour keep. 
Him, the submissive brutes petition, 

To pity their forlorn condition : 

Of their primeval rights denuded, 

And from the pasturage excluded. 

They vow'd, they swore—their alter’d mind, 
To sheep had long became so kind, 

They would not put a tooth or foot on, 
The choicest, fattest leg of mutton, 
Their ancestors, they all confess’d 

Of harsher notions were possess'd, 

Had often climbed the Shepherd's wall, 
And made the sheep in thousands fall ; 
Spread death aud desolation round, 

And stained with blood the blushing g vround ; 
But they—kind souls—had other kidueys, 
As nobleas Sir Philip Sidney’s ; 

Mild as Melancthon they i Fy keep, 
And help to feed this tlock of sheep. 

The Shepherd, fearing such a trial, 

Was resolute in his denial, 

‘ Till by false friends extremely puzzled, 
He let the wolves in strongly muzzled ; 
Pared from each foot was every claw, 
Full twenty straps bound up each jaw ; 
Each wolf was force’d an oath to pass, 
He would eat nothing there but grass, 
The wall was levell’d and the meeting, 


© Twixt wolves and sheep was grac’d with greeting, 


One would suppose, thro’ all the plain, 
The Golden Age was come again : 

Sheep join’d with wolf, hard names to call, 
The builders of the levell'd wall ; 

A few buld Watchmen dared to cry, 
Agaiust this frightful vovelty, 
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And prophecy ’twould come to pass, 
That wolves would think ‘* All flesh is grass 3’ 
And in their plenitude of power, 

The silly sheep would soon devour. 
These warnings all are given in vain, 
Within the fold the wolves remain, 

"The watchmen meet contempt and hate, 
As ** born two centuries too late.”’ 

Vile bigots, who, for private ends, 

W ould separate such loving friends, 
Meantime, the claws which have been cut, 
Grow long and sharp on ev’ry foot. 

Some of the straps are weak and worn, 
Others are froin the muzzle torn ; 

And those, though few that now remain, 
Give tenfold discontent and pain ; 

* Till, as an useless galling © brand.” 
They're all drawn off with gentle hand. 
The Shepherd starts, and late takes care, 
New straps and muzzles to prepare ; 
Resolv'd at last strict watch to keep, 
And save, if possible, the sheep. 

But vain is all precaution now, 

The grim wolf knits his horrid brow, 
The muzzle he rejects with scorn, 

And onthat melancholy morn, 
Destruction rages through the fold, 

‘The sheep are slaughter d young and old. 
In vain for help the shepherd cries, 
Amidst his butcher’d flock he dies, 

And curses in his hapless fall, 

The day he moved his Father’s wall. 
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